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. Douglas G. McPhee : 


Are We Glad? 
2 


Here are a few figures on this issue of 
American Bustrness which we hope you 
will pardon our crowing about: 


Aw increase of 129 per cent in new 
subscribers. September broke all rec- 
ords for new subscriptions received. 


Aw increase of 51 per cent in adver- 
tising income and 233 per cent in cir- 
culation income, a total sales increase 
of 104 per cent. 


In almost every department the pub- 
lishers have added more employees, 
and our shop has added a night shift. 


Awnp last but not least we definitely 
turned the corner so far as the publish- 
ing operations on this magazine are 
concerned, 


Tue cover photograph this month was 
made by Valentino Sarra, well-known 
Chicago pictorialist. 
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"ACCOUNTING MACE SIMPLIFIES 


- Writes check (or pay envelope), 

a eratrilliie earnings record, employee's PAYROLL ACCOUNTING 
arertiLidaee statement and payroll summary 

in one operation. Column selec- 


tion automatically controlled. and gives you iM ehaeiel 


All totals accumulated. This 


machine is only one of several information required by ait: 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


models; payroll work is only 
one of the many jobs they do. 


BURROUGHS DESK 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 


Posts earnings records, auto- 
matically prints dates in proper 
columns, automatically sub- 
tracts deductions—calculates 
net pay. Can also be used as a 
fast, practical adding-subtract- 
ing machine for all kinds of ac- 
counting work. Many styles and 
many models—all low in price. 


BURROUGHS CHECK-WRITING 
TYPEWRITER 

Writes payroll checks in units 

or in strips. Payroll summary 


completed in same operation. 


URROUGHS offers many ’ Fast and easy insertion and 
B - » removal of checks. Can also be 


new and improved used as a typewriter for corre- 
spondence and general typing. 


machines which not only eee c sc ltt god operation. 
=. - vera els. 


supply the additional pay- 
roll information required 


by the Social Security Act, but also BURROUGHS AUTOMATIC 
handle the entire payroll job with PAYROLL MACHINE 


exceptional speed, ease and economy. f " Writes check (or pay envelope), 
employee’s earnings statement, 

It will pay you to investigate these new YY earnings record and payroll 
summary in one operation. Ac- 

machines. Telephone the local Bur- ~ cumulates all necessary totals, 
ae automatically ejects and stacks 

roughs office, or send for the new pay- checks in order. Many_-mogers 
for payroll work, as well as for 


roll folder described in the coupon below. scores of other accounting jobs. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6140 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH. 


Send me the new folder ‘‘Modern Payroll Methods,” illustrating complete payroll accounting methods, with | 
typical forms for maintaining the information required by the Social Security Act. The forms show representa- 


tive entries and suitable column headings. 


Name__ . pe icrcctntiictnigancls a — | 
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Floyd Odlum—Doctor of 
Sick Businesses 


Mr. Opium on board ship, re- 
turning from England where he 
sold $25,000,000 worth of public 
security holdings 


N 1915 a wiry, restless young 
man, son of a_ small-town 
clergyman, received his sheep- 
skin from the University of 

Colorado. As a student he had at- 
tracted no special attention, though 
he had mastered with ease the in- 
tricate principles of law. It was in 
another direction that he gained 
distinction. He had an exception- 
ally keen eye for a profit. Whether 
it was berry picking, gardening, 
spraying trees or riding an ostrich 
in a race with a horse, he made a 
profit—not as a wage-earner but 


Floyd Bostwick Odlum bought up twenty-two sick invest- 
ment trusts to enlarge Atlas Corporation which has helped 
save more thana score of enterprises, most of which were 
so shaky the bankers were afraid to loan them another dollar 


° 
By HOWARD McLELLAN 


as a trader, trading his services 
not for a daily wage but on the 
basis of so much for the completed 
job. Wages did not interest him. 
He did well at it; so well that 
when the class book of 1915 ap- 
peared, Floyd Bostwick Odlum was 
described in it as the one member 
of the class who “manages to get 
his hands on everything that makes 
money.” The inference 
course, that Odlum was a young 


was, of 


man with a Midas touch, one of 
luck’s chosen few. 

Today, the same young man is 
best known as Odlum of Atlas, one 
of the most discussed figures in 
finance. Pretty much the same thing 
said of him in the class book of 
1915 may be said of him now, with 
one significant addition—he not 
only has managed to make money 
out of everything he’s touched, he 
is also one of the few who made a 
great deal of money during the de- 
pression. He is known today as 
“Depression’s Number One Phe- 
nomenon” and the “Miracle Man 
of Finance.” 

Probably no figure in modern 
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finance has been more widely dis- 
cussed. At mention of his name, 
bankers swallow their Adam’s 
apples and glare as though his 
name signified a menace or a deep 
mystery. Stockholders who profited 
by his operations regard him much 
in the same light as his Colorado 
a financial 


genius capable of turning even a 


classmates saw him, 


great depression to profitable ac- 
business men who 
watched him stabilize shaky com- 
panies wonder if he is a twentieth 


count, while 


century Moses come to lead them 
out of an economic wilderness. 

In spite of this wide divergence 
of opinion, the fact remains that 
Odlum of Atlas accomplished re- 
markable tasks during and because 
of the depression. The investment 
trust issue is a highly controversial 
subject, particularly at this time 
when the new Federal Securities 
and Exchange Commission is pre- 
paring to investigate investment 
trusts. Whatever may be the out- 
come of this inquiry, the business 
interests of America still wonder 
by what means Odlum of Atlas 
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profits in periods of falling prices 
if invested in marketable securities, 
whereas it is possible to invest in 
special situations and improve their 
status, even in bad times. Also my 
experience, ability and aptitude 
run more to the study and workout 
of particular problems than to the 
comparative study of the list of 
marketable securities. 

Q: Mr. Odlum, why do you not 
like situations which involve con- 
trol? 

Mr. Opium: We do not mind 
control for a short formative peri- 
od, but dislike it for permanent 


FLoyp Bostwick Opium Boulder 


School of Law 
Sigma Phi Epsilon; Phi Delta Phi; Delta Sigma Rho 
Debating Team (1; (2) (3); Dramatic Club 
2) (3) C4) (5), Manager (4) (5); Civie Club 
2); Richards Literary Society (2); Assist 
ant Librarian (3) (4) (5); Junior Promenade 
Committee; Torch and Shield; Gillin Prix 
Debate 2): Oratorical Contest (1 
Manager Woman's League Opera (4 
Manay woradoan (3 
Vanages to get the ranning of everything to whieh 
there is a stipend attached 





Back in 1915, when Odlum graduated from the University of Colorado, 
his classmates apparently had his number—for they wrote, “Manages to 


get the running of everything to which there is a stipend attached” 


Corporation built his once insignif- 
icant investment-management trust 
into the largest and most powerful 
institution of its kind, with assets 
of $110,000,000, working almost 
exclusively with slump-stricken 
enterprises foundering upon rocks 
heaved up by the depression. 


Seeking enlightenment on this 
score, and on the future of invest- 
ment trusts, the writer submitted to 
Mr. Odlum a series of questions, 
and these, with his answers, will be 
found in other columns. It is the 
purpose of this article to recon- 
struct the 


Continued on page 42 
ge 4 


Mr. Odlum Explains 


Six questions submitted to Mr. 
Odlum by the editors are answered 
here. Much of the mystery which 
has surrounded his methods will be 
cleared by his brief, but extraord- 


inarily frank and concise, answers 


which outline his policies 


Q: Mr. Odlum, what were the in- 
dications of the depression which 
made you anticipate it? 

Mr. Opium: Indications of the 
coming market crash and depres- 
sion in the fall of 1929 were very 
numerous and it goes back too far 
for me to state now all such indi- 
cations. However, I may mention a 
few, such as huge brokers’ loans, 


high money rates, very low yields 
of securities as compared with their 
market prices, and falling exports. 
Among some of the other symptoms 
that might be mentioned are decline 
in building, over-saturation of the 
automobile market, etc. One did not 
have to be a prophet to be aware of 
the speculative hysteria in 1929 
when prices were going up as 
though there were no limit to them. 

Q: Mr. Odlum, what do you con- 
sider a special situation? 

Mr. Opium: I am a believer in 
special situations, because to take 
something bad or not too good, find 
its trouble and meet the need, ap- 
peals to me as doing something con- 
structive ; also it gives a scope for 
work and ingenuity; also the re- 
sult is more under one’s control 
than the course of the market in 
marketable securities. With a large 
amount of capital to keep working, 
one can very seldom, if ever, make 


operations because responsibility 
for management, when numerous 
companies in various industries are 
involved, is too complex for any one 
management to handle. Ours is pri- 
marily a financial organization. 
Too many things cannot be done 
well by one organization. When one 
takes a.responsibility for the opera- 
tion of a company one cannot move 
away from it when foresight de- 
crees one should, and capital thus 
becomes permanently frozen. Capi- 
tal frozen in one situation can- 
not be made to work over and over 
again in the same sort of task and, 
therefore, profits are limited be- 
cause the major part of the profit 
comes from placing a company on 
a sound basis rather than from 
subsequent operations which pro- 
duce fair continuing profits on 
capital invested. Furthermore, the 
trend of public opinion is against 
concentration of control and we try 
to keep in harmony with the times. 

Q: Mr. Odlum, what were the 
factors employed in putting Ameri 
can Trust of San Francisco back 
on its feet and why did you not 
seek to control it? 

Mr. Opium: We did not pu‘ 
American Trust back on its feet. Ii 
was never off its feet. While it had 
losses, yet throughout the depres- 
sion it remained liquid and sound. 
We did not control or attempt to 
control the bank management. 
Local directors and officers must be 
given all credit for operations and 
results. We sold control, because 
(1) we did not believe it sound to 
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have a San Francisco bank owned, 
as it was, by an eastern company ; 
(2) we did not think we wanted to 
keep such a large permanent invest- 
ment in one company ; (3) the peo- 
ple of San Francisco wanted to 
have an interest in the leading San 
Francisco bank, and we thought it 
good for the bank and community 
for it to have local shareholders. 

Q: Mr. Odlum, you have been 
credited with taking over barge 
lines, estates, furniture factories, 
vacant lots, amusement parks, de- 
partment stores and_ specialty 
shops and rebuilding them into 
going concerns. This would indi- 
cate some basic reasoning which 
applies to the reorganizing of di- 
verse industries. What is that basic 
reasoning, if any? 

Mr. Opium: Most of the things 
you mention were taken over, not 
by choice, but because they were 
in the portfolios of investment com- 
panies we did take over. There is 
no basic reasoning that I know of 
except that most companies that 
are in difficulties are there either 
because of lack of working capital, 
inability to refund term debt when 
it matures, or mistakes of manage- 
ment. These can be corrected some- 
times by an organization like ours 
that can take a substantial tempo- 
rary financial interest and help 
support the old, or find new man- 
agement when necessary. 

Q: Mr. Odlum, when did you first 
conceive your idea of an invest- 
ment trust? 

Mr. Opium: I never conceived 
the idea of an investment trust. In- 
vestment trusts date way back be- 
yond the current century in Eng- 
land and I have been familiar with 
their methods and operations for 
many years, Atlas is not exactly an 
investment trust. It is more like the 
British finance companies. Atlas is 
the result of a contribution to one 
management (and incorporated for 
convenience) of many small units 
of capital, contributed by many 
thousands of stockholders through- 
out the country who believed our 
central organization could do more 
for them in making profits than 


AMERICAN Trust Company, Albert Pick Company, Greyhound Trans- 


continental Lines, Mississippi Barge Lines, are but a few of the companies 
brought back to health when Floyd Odlum, through investment trusts 
which he bought, helped to refinance and reorganize them 


they could do for themselves. We 
are not limited as to type or amount 
of investments and have no predis- 
position in favor of any particular 
securities or branches of industry. 

Q: Mr. Odlum, what is the future 
of the investment trust (your type 
of investment trust), and how will 
it affect, advantageously, Ameri- 
can business? 

Mr. Opium: The 


trust has a great future, in my 


investment 


opinion ; (1) to serve small inves- 
tors who have not adequate infor- 
mation or facilities to invest for 
themselves, and (2) to deal in large 
units with companies needing capi- 
tal, thus getting opportunities for 


investments (on behalf of all small 
stockholders) not available to small 
stockholders Thus, 
American business will be helped 


themselves. 


because industry and business will 
have a source for getting invest- 
ment capital heretofore unavailable 
to it, except through the invest- 
ment banker who can afford to buy 
only what he can immediately resell 
on distribution to the public. The 
investment trust can purchase for 
its portfolio good securities, even 
though, for one reason or another, 
they could not be quickly sold on 
public offering. As stated above, 
Atlas is not an investment trust 
but the same possibilities are open. 





Caterpillar Tractor, United Drug, 
Seagrams, American Type Founders, 
Beech-Nut Packing are a few of the 
skilled merchandisers who now have 
sales campaigns current in which 
they have borrowed, but improved on, 
Barnum’ s altention-getting methods 


CaTeRPILLAR Tractor used 
the “Earthworm Tractor” talking 
picture for a spectacular sales pro- 
motion campaign 


Showmanship That Sells 


F P. T. BARNUM were alive 
today, he might turn to the 
world of business for ideas. 
For the business world seems 

intent on outdoing anything Mr. 
Barnum ever contemplated. 


Here are a few current sales cam- 
paigns which lean heavily on show- 
manship to win buyers, attract at- 
tention, advertising 
and sell goods. 

There is the Printers’ Progress 


merchandise 


Tue Rexall train starting its 29,000-mile tour to show all United Drug 
products to druggists and consumers throughout the entire country 
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Special, a four-car train which will 
tour 16,000 miles, exhibiting the 
latest improvements in printers’ 
machinery. It is operated by the 
American Type Founders, in co 
operation with seventeen other 
manufacturers. 

Another similarly spectacular 
train is the United Drug’s Rexall 
Train, now on a 29,000-mile tour, 
and being visited by Rexall Drug- 
gists and the public generally. 

Then there is the talking picture 
tie-up between Caterpillar Tractor 
Company and Warner Brothers in 
the now-famous Joe E. Brown-Guy 
Kibbee talking picture, “Earth- 
worm Tractors,” in which Cater- 
pillar Tractors were used. The 
Caterpillar organization outlined 
an extensive tie-up campaign with 
the picture which shows Caterpillar 
Tractors performing some amaz- 
ing, spectacular and amusing feats. 

Less spectacular, but equally 
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Axsove: Interior of one of the 
Rexall Coaches. Right: Silver Dol- 
lar Brady who is putting showman- 
ship in the Seagram sales campaign 


well worked out, is the perennial 
campaign on Beech-Nut Gum, car- 
ried on by the Beech-Nut Packing 
Company. Girls dressed in colorful 
uniforms parade the streets of key 
cities and pass out samples. While 
the sampling campaign is in prog- 
ress, poster advertising, showing 
pictures of the sampling girls, is 
displayed in the cities where the 
sampling is being carried on. 
Recently, when Joseph E. Sea- 
gram’s Sons began to introduce 
Silver Dollar Whiskey, it employed 
one Silver Dollar Brady and his 
horse to serve as an attention-get- 
ter for the brand. Brady, formerly 
a wild west show cowhand, stabled 
his horse atop a prominent hotel in 
Chicago, rode it into a banquet 
room where a 700-plate banquet 
was being served to business men. 
Carried in a trailer, Silver Dollar’s 
horse was hauled around to the 
prominent taverns and other stores, 
where whiskey was sold, and put 
through a series of stunts and 
tricks to advertise the brand. Large 
space newspaper advertising, with 
copy built around the wild west 
character in cowhand language, is 
being used in leading newspapers. 


A recent promotion staged by 
Goldblatt Brothers, who startled 
Chicago by buying the Davis Store 
from Marshall Field & Company, is 
further evidence of the possibilities 
of showmanship in business. This 
aggressive organization bought out 
the Tom Mix Circus for ten days, 
beginning June 29, 1936, and pre- 
sented the entire wild west and cir- 
cus performance at the Coliseum, 
Chicago. Tickets were sold at re- 
duced prices at all the Goldblatt 
stores, and at higher prices at the 
Coliseum. It is reported that the 
plan brought thousands of ticket 
buyers to the Goldblatt stores, and 
that the ten-day engagement ended 
with a nice profit to the store. But 
the profit from the circus perform- 
ances was not so important, in the 
eyes of Goldblatt Brothers, as the 
publicity which accrued from spon- 
soring the famed circus, and bring- 
ing it to Chicago for the first time. 

Another spectacular sales pro- 
motion is the “General Motors Cir- 
cus,” which isn’t a circus at all, but 
a traveling display of General 
Motors products, which left De- 
troit last 


throughout the south during the 


winter and _ traveled 
cold months, returning north as the 
winter waned. 

To go back to the American 
Type Founders’ train: It is a four- 
car train, with specially decorated 


and equipped cars—three for dis- 
plays, and one for living quarters 
of the men accompanying it. It left 
New York September 16 for Hart- 
ford, Providence, Portland; Sep- 
tember 21-22 found it in Boston, 
and then by September 30 it had 
reached Cincinnati, via Springfield, 
Albany, Rochester, Pittsburgh. Its 
route will carry it out to Seattle, 
Sacramento, Oakland; 
on down to Los Angeles; across 
Arizona and New Mexico; into 
Texas; then into Oklahoma, Tenn- 
essee and on back to Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, by way of the southern and 
eastern states. In all, it will visit 
71 key cities and travel 16,000 
miles, ending the tour December 
18, 1936. 

Admission to this train will be 
by ticket only to those actively en- 


Portland, 


gaged in the graphic arts. The 
fourth car will be called the Crafts- 
men’s Club. All machinery exhibited 
in the three cars will be under power 
and ready for constant demonstra- 
tion during the entire trip. The 
firms cooperating with exhibits are: 
Acme Staple Company; American 
Numbering Machine Company; 
Binks Manufacturing Company; 
Boston Wire Stitcher Company; 
Challenge Machinery Company; 
The Chandler and Price Company ; 
Craig Sales Corporation; Henry 


Disston (Continued on page 41) 





WELL-KNOWN manufac- 
turer of lamp shades took 
great pride in the high 
mental calibre of young 

women whom he employed for trim- 

ming and sewing his shades. He 
paid a piece-rate salary slightly 
higher than his competitors, yet 
was seriously handicapped by the 
extremely high turnover of his staff. 

One day at luncheon he discussed 

in some detail the care which he 

exercised in picking young women 
with high school training for his 
work and bemoaned the fact that 

he was never able to maintain a 

full staff of employees in spite of it. 

Here was a case of misguided en- 
thusiasm. This employer had not 
asked himself such questions as 


PER CENT CF 
TURNOVER 


94 prior to use 
98 of scientific 
85 methods 

70 after use of 
60 scientific 
52 methods 

37 

36 





Tase 1. What happened when 
the right employees were selected 


Better Employees and 
Lower Turnover 


How one company cut salesman-turnover 50 per cent, 
why an oil company had to abandon a sales manual and 
use slide films, and how another company reduced turn- 
over from 94 per cent in 1928 to 56 per cent in 1955 


By S. N. STEVENS, Ph.D., Director 


The University College, Northwestern Universily 


these: What kind of work do I have 
to offer these employees? Is it sim- 
ple, repetitive, somewhat monoto- 
nous in character, or is it of such 
type as to require problem solving, 
close attention, and discrimination? 
Is it the type of work that requires 
unusual manual or mental dexter- 
ity? Is an elaborate period of train- 
ing and supervised apprenticeship 
necessary, or is it a type of work 
to which the individual may be 
quickly habituated? 

Investigation revealed that the 
task involved little discrimination, 
offered no opportunity for the exer- 
cising of serious intellectual effort, 
and was a highly repetitive manual 
task in which manipulative dexter- 
ity was by far the most important 


‘ single attribute necessary for suc- 


cess. Speed of movement, the ability 
to follow very simple directions 
and make color discriminations 
were other proficiencies necessary 
for satisfactory performance. It 
was obvious that the large turnover 
in this particular work was due to 
the fact that young women were 
being employed who possessed more 
intelligence and ability than was 
necessary for the job, and who, 
therefore, became dissatisfied with 
the relatively simple, monotonous 
[16] 


character of the work. Regardless 
of the slightly better pay which 
this employer paid, the worker of 
fairly high mental ability found 
the job unsatisfactory. When 
critical scores were set up for men- 
tal ability tests, on the basis of 
which women were selected who 
possessed somewhat inferior men- 
tal ability but who scored high on 
motor tests for speed of movement 
and manual dexterity, the produc- 
tion per employee increased and the 
turnover of employees was reduced 
to a satisfactory minimum. 

Here is an illustration of the ap- 
plication of a very simple principle 
of psycho-technical selection based 
on an equally simple job analysis. 
It illustrates a principle of ap- 
plied psychology which is of great 
importance to business as well as 
to industry. 

In the selection of workers for 
specific tasks, it is necessary that 
the employer recognize that rate 
of pay is only one of the satis- 
factions from a job. The conditions 
of work and the mental and emo- 
tional challenge which the work 
presents are matters of almost 
equal importance insofar as the 
worker himself is concerned. They 
will frequently be determining fac- 
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UNSELECTED GROUP SSLBCTED GROUP 


1932 1932 
% % 


+46 2485 
465 497 
475 «530 
505 +529 


TaBLe 2. Percentages of im- 
mediate results in production im- 
provement for first twelve months 
of a scientific selection program 


tors in the stability of the worker 
on the job and must be recognized 
by the employer as playing equally 
important roles in determining pro- 
duction. 

A case emphasizing the same 
problem from the point of view of 
the social and emotional character- 
istics of the worker, is that which 
occurred in a financial organiza- 
tion. Here again, there was a rec- 
ord of an enormously high turn- 
over of employees. Work conditions 
were very satisfactory; salaries 
were adequate ; yet, in spite of these 
two conditions which were favor- 
able, men were failing to do the job 
satisfactorily and were being fired, 
or they were leaving the job volun- 
tarily because of a dissatisfaction 
with the work itself. 

Again, job analysis revealed that 
men would survive on this particu- 
lar job only if they were above the 
average in intelligence and pos- 
sessed a rather peculiar mixture of 









































30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 


Taste 3. The vertical figures at the left show the number of cases 
studied, while the bars above show the variation in proficiency rating 


among billers and file clerks 


social and emotional habits and at- 
titudes. For instance, men had to 
have a very high degree of social 
imagination and at the same time 
possess the ability to handle highly 
detailed operations easily and ef- 
fectively. To put it in more techni- 
cal terms it was necessary for men 
to have extreme characteristics of 
both introversion and extroversion. 

When a battery of carefully 
standardized tests was set up, in- 
volving a mental alertness test, 
personality schedule, and a diag- 


nostic interview guide, it was found 


that men with the particular skills 
and abilities and the temperamen- 
tal qualities necessary for success 
on the job could be isolated. Turn- 
over was reduced (see Table 1) 
and productivity of an effective 
kind was increased (see Table 2). 
Here again, we see evidence of the 
effectiveness of psycho-technical 
control in the situation. Hidden 
and subtle factors were brought to 
light and placed under the control 
of scientific analysis. 

A third case in still another field 
will emphasize a third point with 
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WHEN an oil company’s salesmen failed to learn a sales manual, a slide 
film with simple pictures similar to this, solved the training problem 


regard to the use of psycho-tech- 
nical selection methods in reduc- 
ing both human and economic 
losses. A nationally known com- 
pany, specializing in house-to- 
house method of distribution of its 
product, was faced with an impor- 
tant problem concerning the stabil- 
ity of manpower and the produc- 
tivity of a large percentage of its 
employees. 

It is a well-known fact that in 
most sales situations, where men 
work rather consistently on a com- 
mission basis and deal directly with 
the consumer of the goods, regard- 
less of whether it is in the field of 
life insurance or commodity sell- 
ing, the records show that between 
10 and 15 per cent of all of the 
men employed produce between 60 
and 75 per cent of the total volume 
of business of the organization. 

This particular condition, com- 
mon among all sales organizations 
like those discussed above, was 
present in the particular company 
under discussion. Conditions of 
work, training programs, and com- 
mission on sales were fair and ade- 
quate, but the continuous movement 
of men moving in and out of the 


business indicated that something 
was wrong either with the men at- 
tempting to do the work or with the 
product. Analysis revealed that 
many men were highly successful ; 
the market potential for this par- 
ticular merchandise was high. It 
was obvious that the problem cen- 
tered in the kind of man who was 
going to work. 

A sound analysis of the job re- 
vealed something as to the demands 
which it made upon human abilities. 
A psychological interpretation of 
these findings produced certain 
tentative criteria which were worth 
testing. The results of the investi- 
gation were a tentative method of 
psycho-technical selection which 
took into account three interesting 
factors: 

1. Previous work 
seemed to play a determining role 
in the development of those habits 
and attitudes which were likely to 
produce either success or failure on 
the job. The habit patterns in 
either direction were very definite. 

2. It was discovered that ex- 
treme intellectual ability was of 
secondary importance in compari- 
son with certain social and emo- 


experience 


tional habits and attitudes, which 
again fell into rather definite con- 
figurations. 

3. Tentative test batteries were 
introduced, and results produced 
over a period of nearly a year in- 
dicate a reduction in turnover of 
more than 50 per cent and an in 
crease in productivity on the part 
of the men which has been signifi- 
cant and satisfactory. 

It goes without saying that in 
the business situation the problems 
of selection are intimately associ 
ated with problems of training and 
supervision. 

Human beings are educable. If 
given the opportunity and satisfac- 
tory conditions, they can learn 
from observation as well as experi 
ence. It is possible to establish 
sound habits of performance by 
means of preliminary and “on the 
job” training. The problem to be 
faced, however, in dealing with the 
training situation is again one of 
discovering the essential phases of 
the total work situation which may 
most effectively be presented by 
demonstration, observation, or defi- 
nite experimentation on the job. 
Failure to make a proper analysis 
of the type of training frequently 
results in negative outcomes, as 
far as the effectiveness of the pro- 
cedure is reflected in sales. 

The psycho-technical approach 
to training insists on an analysis 





of the learning processes involved 
in acquiring skill and mastery of 
the work situation. The training 
program itself is shaped in terms 
of this analysis. Some skills may 
be developed through drill; some 
may be acquired through controlled 
observation ; some may be the re 
sult of sheer memorizing and repe- 
tition of material. For instance, 
the organization of an effective 
sales presentation may be acquired 
by the new salesmen through (1) 
studying the sales manual, (2) ob- 
serving sales demonstrations in the 
field, (3) observing and presenting 
theoretical sales situations devel- 
oped in the training schools. It is 
impossible to know, on the basis of 
theory alone, (Continued on page 4°) 
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HEN I ring the gong to mark the 
end of an unsuccessful debut of one 


of my amateurs, it is always appar- 


ent to me that the performer has been more 
aware of the gong than the audience. 

When a neophyte begins his performance 
with one eye on the gong, I frequently stop him 
and try to put him at ease before he proceeds. 

The ones who remain oblivious of the gong 
are the ones who keep their thoughts on their 
job. They concentrate on their song or their 
act—they play to the millions listening and 
forget everything else. T'hat is their big job— 
not the fear of what might happen. 


The world famous showman, coflee and automobile sales- 
man tells readers of “American Business” what he believes 
lo be the biggest factor in showmanship and salesmanship 


FORGET THE GONG 
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EDWARD BOWES 


Director of the famous 
Amateur Program, 
now sponsored by 
Chrysler 
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It seems to me that every salesman—no mat- 
ter how experienced—must face a situation 
similar to my amateurs. True, there is no one 
to ring a gong in the midst of their sales presen- 
tation. Nevertheless, salesmen go into their 
work with the fear a prospect may say “no,” 
just as some of my amateurs anticipate the 
possibility of my striking the gong. 

But the salesman who forgets about “getting 
the gong” is the salesman who is so intent on 
his job, who is so intent on helping that pros- 
pect decide in his favor, who is so confident of 
ultimate success, he never stops to think of a 
possible “no” from the prospect. 























SALES ROOMS ON WHEELS 


HAT a revolution in sell- 

ing is implicit in com- 

mercial trailer coaches, 

comes as no surprise to 
those who have scen their prac- 
tical advantages. 

Although still pink and poten- 
tial in its revolutionary aspects, 
the commercial trailer presents 
display opportunities of which only 
the castle builders among salesmen 
have dreamed. Consider the picture 
of the nineteen-twenties when 80 
per cent of our salesmen gave up 
trains for automobiles in order to 
make the small towns, which, due 
to curtailed railroad schedules and 
long waits at junction points, could 
no longer be reached quickly. 

Fleets of Fords and Chevrolets 
made their entrance to whisk sales- 
men to three and four towns in a 
day, at a spanking rate never 
achieved by steam cars, with brief 
cases in hand and, perhaps, small, 
supplementary sample cases in the 
back of their cars. The shortcom- 
ing, obviously, of these gasoline 
Mercuries was their lack of any 
adequate display. In gaining golden 
time they gave up, in the tradition 
of the Bible verse, what amounted 
to their own souls—or their dis- 
play. It is because the commercial 
trailer has given back to the sales- 
man this precious matter of dis- 
play, without robbing him of any 
of the facilities of quick and easy 
transportation, that they are 
ushering in an entirely new epoch 
which may revolutionize selling. 

To bring an alluring show win- 
dow to the prospective buyer is the 
ideal of most sales managers’ 
dreams. And this is exactly what 
the commercial trailer has accom- 
plished. There are limitations, of 
course. Its new “show” role does 
not necessarily suggest a shiny 
emerald-hued model rolling up 
Fifth Avenue in the wake of a Rolls 
Royce and parking in front of 
Tiffanys with a display of tiaras. 
But in other lines, dry goods, for 


Experiences of General Electric, Westinghouse, Altorfer 
Brothers, Outboard Motors Corporation, McClintock Field 
Company, Electric Auto-Lite, Estate Stove Company and 
many others show sales-building, time-and-money saving 
methods in use of trailer coaches for field sales work 


al 
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instance, and men’s and women’s 
ready-to-wear, and shoes, its possi- 
bilities are infinite and uncurbed. 

In Ashland, Kentucky, the Mc- 
Clintock Field Company, which 
sells ladies’ ready-to-wear, wrote 
off the cost of its first commercial 
trailer in twelve days. This trailer 
was built by Schelbro in Peoria. 
The Schelm brothers are pioneers 
in the commercial trailer field and 
it was they who supplied Altorfer 
Brothers Company with 400 ABC 
Washing Machine trailers which 
are now in wide use by these house- 
hold appliance distributors and 
dealers, and salesmen. 

Altorfer Brothers Company in- 
augurated the Display Car Trailer 
merchandising plan in the early 
part of 1935, and the first distribu- 
tor to take delivery of the display 
cars was the A. A. Schneiderham 
Company of Des Moines and 
Davenport, Iowa. Second in line 
was R. M. Sawbridge of Milwaukee. 

The operation of the trailer is 
up to one man, nominated by the 
distributor, and it is he who makes 
up a schedule of dealers and call- 
ing dates. On the appointed date 
he hitches his trailer showroom to 
his car and sallies forth. This show- 
room on wheels measures 15 feet 
in length, 614 feet in width inside, 
and 614 feet in depth, ample to 
accommodate a complete line of 
ABC washers and ironers. It is also 

[20] 


equipped with a moving picture 
projection machine and screen for 
showing the talkie film, “Know your 
ABC’s” (a trip through the ABC 
factory at Peoria). 

Arriving at his destination, he 
parks car and trailer, flags the 
dealer and invites him to see his 
new show. Once in the trailer, with 
the door closed, and no telephone 
calls or customers to disturb his 
explanations, he quietly reviews his 
complete line of merchandise. 

When this prevue is over and the 
dealer has put in his orders, the 
distributor-salesman offers to work 
with him for a day or two in his 
particular town. Here the Public 
Address System, one of the inno- 
vations on the trailer, gets its 
innings—but first, by pre-arrange- 
ment, advertising layouts and pub- 
licity stories about the trailers 
have been sent to the dealer for 
insertion in the local papers. The 
advertisement tells the exact time 
the trailer will be on display in 
front of the dealer’s store so that 
prospective buyers can 
aboard and inspect the new mer- 
chandise. 

The grand parade usually begins 
in the residential section and moves 
slowly down the street, with music 
playing provocatively, and practi- 
cal announcements inserted between 
the tunes, inviting inspection. At 
specific points designated in the 
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Tor: At dealer’s door or pros- 
pect’s home, Evinrudes are easily 
demonstrated from a trailer coach. 
The G. E. model kitchens have be- 
come well known in all parts of the 
country. The “Ten Best Home A p- 
pliances” are shown in this G. E. 
trailer. The Altorfer demonstra- 
tion car equipped with a movie ma- 
chine and loud speaker equipment. 
Two Tear Drop jobs used by ABC 
dealers. They are also equipped 
with loud speakers and projectors 
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Tue Estate Stove Company “fleet” lined up at the home “port” 
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at Hamilton, Ohio, before starting on a 


sales and demonstration tour. These Estate trailer coaches carry and display electric ranges 


broadcast announcement, the trail- 
er stops and parks so that the wom- 
en of the neighborhood may come 
aboard and watch a woman demon- 
strator ironing, listen to her in- 
structions on washing, or watch 
the moving picture and see for 
themselves with what care and pre- 
cision the Altorfer Brothers’ wash- 
ers and ironers are made. 

The phenomenal results of this 
showmanship are indicated by the 
one hundred large distributor 
trailers and three hundred Tear 
Drop dealer trailers now in use, 
and by their respective sales testi- 
monials. Relative to the big trail- 
ers: These are purchased outright 
from the factory by the distribu- 
tor, complete with models of wash- 
ers and ironers. The more aggres- 
sive ABC merchandisers utilize 
three and four large trailers simul- 
taneously. 

The large ABC distributor trail- 
ers weigh 1,950 pounds and are all 
equipped with air brakes. The 
smaller Tear Drop dealer trailers 
weigh 1,200 pounds and are equip- 
ped with brakes in the states with 
brake regulations. Both types are 
wired for the Public Address Sys- 
tem, and both have a modern hitch 
which enables them to be coupled 
or uncoupled from a car in about 
one minute’s time. No provision is 
made for sleeping in these trailers, 


since they are parked in garages 
at night while on a sales trip. 

The Tear Drop trailers are also 
purchased direct by ABC dealers 
and, too, are similar to the big ones, 
but less elaborate in equipment. One 
Detroit dealer has six Tear Drops, 
in current use, one for each of his 
six retail stores. His boast of a 
500 per cent increase in business 
in a single month is not an unusual 
one among dealers using this 
trailer merchandising plan. 

The Electric Auto-Lite Com- 
pany of Toledo is another firm us- 
ing a commercial trailer to carry 
its story direct to service station 
operators in the major cities of the 
United States. Its trailer was 
made by the Aladdin Company of 
Bay City, which has also furnished 
the commercial trailers utilized by 
Frigidaire. The Covered Wagon 
Company of Detroit has built and 
fitted commercial display trailers 
for Rockwood and Company 
(candy), and Kozy Coach has 
turned out, on order, notably ef- 
fective display trailers for Dr. 
Scholl’s “Foot Comfort Service.” 
Schelbro, too, has had signal suc- 
cess building commercial trailers 
for Philco, Zenith, Grunow, City 
Ice and Fuel, and Fairbanks Morse. 

Periodical Sales Company, a 
magazine subscription sales agency, 
has ordered a fleet of trailer 


coaches for its salesmen. There will 
be two units, each of five trailers, 
housing twenty men, consisting of 
three sleeping coaches, a dining 
coach and an office coach for the 
manager of the sales unit. 

Outboard Motors Corporation 
has two trailers—one a coach, and 
the other an open trailer with a 
display of outboard motors. An- 
other company which has met with 
signal success in the use of trailers 
as a sales medium is the Estate 
Stove Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 
With a fleet of five trailer coaches 
its salesmen visit dealers and assist 
dealers to close orders. A typical 
report from an Estate Stove sales- 
man reads as follows: “From 11 :30 
a.m. last Friday until 12:00 noon 
Saturday, I called on eleven pros- 
pective purchasers with our new 
dealer in Niagara Falls. We sold 
five ranges. Only one of the pur- 
chasers was a hot prospect. The 
other four sales were picked up as 
we went along.” 

Westinghouse dealers have had 
wonderful success in using trailers 
to sell Westinghouse household ap- 
pliances. Meyer Brothers Drug 
Company, Oshkosh Overall Com- 
pany, Pan-American Commercial 
Service Company, James Heddon’s 
Sons, Binks Manufacturing Com- 
pany are among the other aggres- 
sive companies which have employed 
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trailer coaches successfully in sales 
and demonstration field activities. 

Most impressive of all commer- 
cial trailer chronicles and statistics 
are those gathered by dealers and 
distributors of the General Electric 
Company, as testimony of the suc- 
cess of the Sales Pilot Plan, under 
which sixty Sales Pilot Coaches 
and fifty large kitchen coaches are 
in operation. 

Outstanding in this array of 
bouquets offered up to commercial 
trailers is the experience of D. H. 
Alton of the General Electric Sup- 
ply Corporation of Portland, 
Oregon, who has recently covered 
Oregon, Washington, Montana, 
Idaho, Utah and northern Cali- 
fornia in a Pilot coach, quadrupling 
dealer sales (477 per cent) as a 
result of this trip of product “ex- 
posure.” 

Says Mr. Alton: “No one who 
has not actually worked with the 
coach for at least two weeks can 
have an adequate conception of its 
real value. In nine months I have 
covered practically all the larger 
cities and towns, and many of the 
little wayside places in six large 
states. I believe it is the most ef- 
fective advertising medium ever 
developed to aid in the sale of elec- 
tric household appliances. 

“T have traveled over 12,000 
miles, crossed the Continental Di- 
vide four times, driven over some 
of the most difficult mountain 
passes of (Continued on page 53) 
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EVINRUDE -ELTO 
Factory Display Car 


Carries adequate lines of Evinrude and Elto 
Outboard Motors, Evinrude Lewn-Boy Power 
Mower and Accessories. Experienced. factory- 
trained sales and service representative in charge 





OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


EVINRUDE 
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A sIDEWALK demonstration of a G. E. refrigerator from a near-by G. E. 
trailer coach. Interior of the Altorfer Brothers demonstration car show- 
ing what a large line of ironers and washers are displayed. The Evinrude 
salesman’s advance card announcing the visit of the Evinrude trailer coach 





SALES PRESENTA TIONSYH 


Facts in this article are a composite of the suggestions made by 


a number of sales managers who cooperated in the program of 
the first 1936-37 meeting of the Chicago Sales Executive Club. 
Here you will find suggestions for building sales presentations 
that will escape the fate of all too many sales helps which so 


often are discarded by the very salesmen who need help the most. 


Step No. 1 Accessibility 


The first bit of planning to do in connection with a 
sales presentation is to plan one that is quickly, 
easily and steadily accessible. Sales presentations 
which topple over, which are available only after a 
lot of straps have been unstrapped; buttons, unbut- 
toned; buckles, unbuckled: clasps, unclasped, more 
than likely will kill off a prospect’s interest before the 
presentation is started. 

Sales executives and the bright young men in sales 
promotion departments who plan sales presentations 
must not be fascinated with some of the fearsomely 
complicated devices which have been made for sales 
presentations. Plastic binding, in board covers, talon 
fastener kits that “zip” open quickly, and some of the 
simpler easel presentation binders are excellent. But 
be sure there are no parts to become lost, no easels 
to wear off or grow flimsy, for accessibility is as im- 
portant to a presentation as votes to a politician. 

Beware of trick folds in the pages. Remember those 
railroad folders and automobile maps which require 
a short course of study before they can be unfolded. 
Do not tax the salesmen’s prospects with the bother 
of waiting while the salesman unfolds trick pages, 
while he hunts for a paper weight to hold down pages 
which insist on flopping, when they should lie flat. 


Step No. 2 Arrangement 


Whether you expect the salesman to follow a set 
presentation or not, arrange your presentation so 
that it will make an interesting, logical sales presen- 
tation, which quickly but forcibly presents all the 
major sales points in your proposition, in the order 
of their importance, working up to a strong close. 

A study of hundreds of sales presentation books on 
file in the Dartnell library of sales material shows that 
more than half of the sales presentations are mere col- 
lections of unrelated selling ideas and facts, which do 
not, as the saying goes, “add up.” In other words, 
they do not tell a logical story—they are not dra- 
matic, nor do they work up to a close. They might be 
compared to a real sales presentation in the same way 
that a collection of short stories, by half a dozen dif- 
ferent authors, would compare with a strong novel. 

Too many sales presentation books are developed 
around the product itself, rather than on the func- 
tions of the product and what it will do for the man 
who buys it. It would seem that many sales executives 
develop a sales presentation book with the mistaken 
idea that it is no more than a book of specifications. 
Make no mistake, specifications are important and 
can often be included in a sales presentation, but the 
real story should be built around the product. 
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SHOW TO MAhE THEM GLIGh 


Four of the most common mistakes revealed from a careful analysis of several hundred sales presen- 
tation books are: (1) Awkward presentations which are physically difficult to open, display and 
use. (2) Inclusion of too much non-selling information, such as technical, users and installation 


data. (3) Bad arrangement, and (4) weak plans and ideas for closing sales without many call- 
backs. With the right sort of sales presentation books, it is possible to increase sales, reduce the 


number of failures of new men, and reduce the time spent in training inexperienced salesmen. 


Step No. 5 The Proof 


In almost every good sales presentation it is neces- 
sary to make claims, to cite figures, or state facts 
which may sound “fishy” to uninformed prospects. To 
stop and verify these claims, to show proof, to explain 
the basis for the claim, or to exhibit testimonial let- 
ters often slows up the presentation, sidetracks the 
salesman, or dissipates the prospect’s attention. 

To overcome this handicap, yet at the same time 
provide the salesmen with convincing and undeniable 
proof of every claim and statement, many sales 
presentations have a special section devoted to proof. 
In this section are included citations of authority for 
figures, letters from users, testimonial letters, records 
of laboratory tests and other corroborative material. 

After the salesman has gone through his presenta- 
tion, he turns to this section and says, for example, 
“Mr. Prospect, during this interview I have made 
some statements about the savings our products 
make possible. Perhaps you would like to see how we 
arrive at these figures.” Then he goes through the 
section on proof and exhibits testimonials. 

By following this plan there is no interruption in 
the logical and orderly presentation of the main sales 
canvass, but the material is quickly available should 
the prospect interrupt to question some claim. 


Step No. 4 The Triple Close 


If there is a better slogan than, “Ask for the order 
five times,” we haven’t heard about it. One of the fun- 
damental principles of selling is that it is a matter 
of give-and-take. If you cannot sell a prospect a gross, 
sell him half a gross. 

With this principle in mind, many good sales presen- 
tations are built so that the salesman is given three 
or more alternatives in closing. This gives the sales- 
man a chance to ask again for the order after he has 
been turned down. It gives the prospect a chance to 
have a choice, to weigh one selection or decision 
against another. It is, in many cases, a mistake to 
set up a “close” for a sales presentation with a cast- 
iron, hard-and-fast close, which cannot be varied. 

Different plans of payment may be illustrated and 
built into a closing appeal; or different types of in- 
stallations, with different amounts of equipment. The 
big idea is to give the prospect at least three chances 
to make up his mind definitely, and to give the sales- 
man three tactful chances to ask for the order. 

There should always be some type of close which 
assumes that the prospect is going to buy, and that 
the only thing between the salesman and the order is 
some minor decision such as size, color, shipping date, 


assortment, how many accessories, etc. 











HE bright, tantalizing 

dream of the office manager 

is to scrap his present set- 

up and do the entire office 
over as it should be done, starting 
from scratch—and, of course, with 
more room to work in. Most execu- 
tives in charge of making office 
wheels turn smoothly are able to 
see, more plainly than any visiting 
expert, the minor leakages of effi- 
ciency that come with an arrange- 
ment and a method that are less 
than perfect. 

These leakages are usually the 
result of compromises with neces- 
sity. A business outgrows its origi- 
nal quarters and methods which 
once served well enough, and a new 
system develops, under which the 
work is done just a little awkward- 
ly, just a little wasteful of time 
and effort. The normal office man- 





Modernized Offices Gut Costs 






for Federal Mutuals 


Office communications, filing speed and accuracy, the need 
for better calculating methods, handling of supplies, are a 
few of the old headaches cured in this newly equipped olfice 
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ager longs to tear the whole thing 
apart and remold it nearer to his 
heart’s desire—better yet, to move 
into a brand new building, with 
space to spare, and set it up under 


. ideal conditions, exactly suited to 


his business’ individual needs. 
.That’s a treat, of course, that 
comes only once in a long blue 
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moon. But it came, this year, to 
the Pacific Coast departments of 
the Federal Hardware and Imple- 
ment Mutual Insurance Companies 
(which, in case you don’t know, are 
a group of organizations in the 
field of casualty and fire insur- 
ance). These associated companies 
leased two complete floors in San 


TuHE arrangement of the new Pacific Coast offices of the Federal Hardware and Implement Mutuals was 
planned with the purpose of giving each employee the most efficient tools and then keeping them in constant use 
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Francisco’s newest office building 
at 417 Montgomery Street, and as 
soon as it was completed they 
moved in. 

Here was the long-waited chance 
for Fred G. McMullen to real- 
ize that dream of starting with an 
absolutely clean slate, and to work 
out the last word in efficiency of 
arrangement and office method. 

In tackling this job, Mr. Mc- 
Mullen, who is office manager of the 
Federal Mutual companies (fire in- 
surance), worked closely with 
Paul H. Singrey, manager of the 
Hardware Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany; the major principles and 
policies which they agreed upon 
were put into effect for both or- 
ganizations. 

These men are keen on modern 
systems and equipment, but they 
place a greater importance on 
method than on methods. Before 
they started laying out the offices 
they sat back and thought about a 
few fundamentals. 

“In our opinion,” says Mr. Mc- 
Mullen, “office efficiency is almost 
invariably in direct ratio to the de- 
gree to which office workers can be 
kept at their desks, and the degree 
to which they can eliminate the 
trivial but frequently-repeated wn- 
necessary motions which eat up 
their physical and nervous energies. 


“The worker who is roaming 
around the office, even on the most 
useful errand, is obviously not pro- 
ducing ; he may be getting ready to 
work, or he may be doing some- 
thing essential to his work, but he 
is certainly not working in the same 


sense as when he is at his desk put- 
ting definite accomplishments be- 
hind him. Almost without excep- 
tion, the thing he is doing when 
away from his desk could be done 
by one whose time is less valuable. 


“These little waste motions 
represent only lost seconds. But 
add up seconds, multiply them by 
the length of the day and by the 
number of employees, and you have 
a loss of many costly hours. 

“Tf you can make it unnecessary 
for a dictating machine transcriber, 
for example, to swing her chair 
around every time she reaches for 
a sheet of carbon paper or an enve- 
lope, you have made her more pro- 
ductive to the employer, and you 







have lightened the effort of her 
work.” 

Keeping them at their desks and 
making their work less wasteful of 
split seconds, therefore, became the 
two guiding principles of the new 
office plan. 

Of course, there must be com- 
munication between employees. Mr. 
Jellicoe, in the correspondence de- 
partment, wants to check up on a 
little matter with Mr. Beatty, in the 
claims department. But should Mr. 


Anove :Officeof C.A.McKenzie, 
general manager of Federal’s Pa- 
cific Coast fire departments. Left: 
Another view of the San Francisco 
main office, with the loss depart- 
ment in the foreground, showing the 
use of equipment for current work 
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Jellicoe forthwith rise up and go 
over to Mr. Beatty’s desk, perhaps 
interrupting him in work much 
more urgent than the little matter? 
No; there must be a standardized, 
orderly system to avoid the con- 
fusion and disorganization that re- 
sult from each of several-score 
workers following their own fancy 
in such matters. Therefore, the em- 
ployees in this office stay at their 
desks ; communications are put into 
writing on simple forms, and at 
regular fifteen-minute intervals, on 
the dot, a messenger comes to each 
desk and picks up all outgoing ma- 
terial, both routine and special. 

Under this system, Mr. Jellicoe’s 
question reaches Mr. Beatty not 
more than thirty minutes (as a 
maximum) after it was written. Mr. 
Beatty sends back his reply no 
more than thirty minutes later, at 
the most. 

This principle has special value 
in its application to filing. The fil- 
ing department has its cabinets ar- 
ranged to form an enclosure; no 
one enters there except the regular 
filing clerk and the messengers. The 
result is order, accuracy and speed. 
A customer in the office, or a rush 
telegram, may call for getting rec- 
ords out of the files immediately, 
but this, again, is exceptional. 

The keep-’em-at-the-desk prin- 
ciple has been interestingly carried 
out in connection with calculating, 
also. In many offices where there is 
frequent need of calculating, it is a 
problem to have machines available 
as needed. Either there is a ma- 
chine for nearly every desk, in 
which case some of them fail to earn 
their keep, or else there is delay in 
getting to a machine. 

“The ideal set-up,” declares Mr. 
McMullen, “is a central calculating 
department ; but this has its draw- 
back. Rather than take the trouble 
to send figures and instructions to 
the central point, and wait for the 
return of the checked figures, em- 
ployees will resort to doing their 
sums in longhand—which is the 
very thing we want to eliminate be- 
cause of its waste of time.” 

This office, therefore, has a novel 


solution to the problem—a mobile 
calculating department, available 
to check figures at any desk as 
needed. All work sheets and out- 
going figures are checked by the 
traveling calculators, quickly and 
with a minimum of disturbance. As 
a novel additional precaution, these 
mobile calculators also check over 
all incoming figures before they go 
to the worker who is to handle 
them. Thus the office is saved the 
heartbreaking experience of find- 
ing, after hours of work, that the 
basic data supplied by some other 
source were not accurate. The desk 
workers stay at their desks. 

There is no sense in employees 
making frequent trips to the stock- 
room. In this office they make none 
at all. They learn to anticipate 
their daily requirements, and send 
their requisitions to the stockroom 
a day ahead. They know that all 
material requested today will be 
delivered and on their desks at nine 
tomorrow morning. This not only 
saves the time wasted when em- 
ployees leave their stations, but it 
allows the stockroom clerks to 
handle their jobs efficiently. 

A necessary corollary of keeping 
the workers at their desks is making 
every movement count. “The elimi- 
nation of wasted movements,” says 
Mr. McMullen, “is just as valuable 
to the office as to the factory. It 
must be worked out on a common- 
sense basis, certainly ; we do not at- 
tempt to carry out elaborate time- 
and-motion studies and to apply a 
fixed formula for every action. But 
we do try to make the work just as 
convenient as possible by providing 
the best in equipment, by arranging 
that equipment to save multiplied 
split seconds, and by pointing out 
to our employees the values that 
come to them, as well as to the 
whole office, through adopting a 
direct way of working instead of a 
haphazard one.” 

Wherever a number of motions 
are required in a process repeated 
frequently in the day’s work, there 
is a chance to save by this sort of 
common-sense planning. The open- 
ing and closing of a desk drawer, or 


turning to one side to reach needed 
materials, are not too insignificant 
to deserve analysis. 

The special transcribing desk is 
another contribution to saving 
time and energy. The girls taking 
transcription from the Dictaphones 
and Ediphones sit at desks where 
records, stationery, envelopes and 
carbon paper can be whisked into 
place without swinging back and 
forth in time-wasting preliminaries. 

Many an office rushes hurriedly 
through things of far-reaching im- 
portance, and meanwhile wastes 
uncounted hours in little routine 
movements. The executives of this 
office believe that if they save sec- 
onds at a thousand unimportant 
points, they can afford to give all 
the time required to such things as 
correspondence 
tives and policyholders. In the of- 
fices of the casualty company there 
is a special correspondence unit, 
called the _contact department. 
When an official wishes to write to 
a field man or a policyholder, he 
regularly discusses the matter first 
with a member of the contact de- 
partment. It is the contact man’s 
duty to take the point of view of 
the person who is to receive the let- 
ter, raising objections, asking ques- 
tions on points not thoroughly ex- 
plained and, in general, acting as 
a sort of Devil’s advocate. 

The Federal Mutual companies 
believe in modern business ma- 
chinery. The necessity of doing the 
thing promptly and rapidly is al- 
ways in mind, but there is one re- 
quirement even more important— 
it must be done accurately. There- 
fore, wherever a job can be done 
faster, more accurately, or more 
economically by a suitable appli- 
ance, that appliance is in use. The 
companies’ equipment _ includes 
Elliott-Fisher bookkeeping ma 
and Policy-writing ma- 
chines; Dictaphones and _ Edi- 
phones; Monroe calculators: 
Comptometers; Burroughs adding 
machines; Lightning and Todd 
check writers; Cummins check en- 
dorsers; Mimeograph equipment 
and Postage Meter. 


with representa- 


chines 
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Million Dollar Yawns 


that windows be closed. The workers away from 


HEN the engineers fire up the fur- 
naces in a few weeks now, and the 
radiators start pounding and pop- 
ping, many an office employee will 
begin to breathe second-hand air—air that 
other employees have breathed. And, as we all 
know, this stale, second-hand air brings colds, 
headaches, stifles initiative, doubles mistakes. 

Of course, you have seen estimates running 
into brain-trust figures, supposedly showing how 
much common colds cost business and industry 
every year. But no one has ever attempted to 
estimate the millions of dollars of waste in dis- 
gruntled customers, in errors, in slow, poor, 
lackadaisical work caused by poorly ventilated 
offices with fresh air coming only from windows. 

The workers sitting by the windows demand 


windows declare they are suffering from heat, 
and while the arguments go on, errors multiply, 
nerves snap, heads ache, and workers yawn. All 
together, these yawns caused by poorly venti- 
lated offices cost millions of dollars. Of course, 
they don’t cost yow a million dollars—but your 
bill goes to make up the total. 

Don’t roast some of your employees this 
winter, while you freeze others—don’t send them 
home with colds, headaches and, above all, 
don’t keep them going through the motions of 
work in a stuffy, badly ventilated office, when 
modernized ventilation equipment would give all 
of them the kind of pep that speeds work, warms 
the hearts of customers, and creates initiative. 


—E. W. 











Are Employers Liable for 
Injuries to Salesmen? 


HE law is well established 

that an employer never is 

liable as an insurer against 

injuries sustained by a 
salesman. However, the circum- 
stances of an injury may be such 
that a court will readily infer negli- 
gence on the part of the employer, 
with the result that he is liable in 
the same degree as if he actually 
were an insurer. 

In one case a steering gear of 
an automobile broke, causing the 
death of a salesman whose depend- 
ents sued the employer for dam- 
ages. The salesman believed that 
the employer had properly kept the 
automobile in repair. However, 
since the employer had failed to do 
so, he was held liable in damages. 

If, however, the salesman sup- 
plies his own automobile, he is ex- 
pected by the law to keep it in re- 
pair, and the employer can never 
be held liable in damages for an 
injury to the salesman resulting 
from the salesman’s negligence in 
failing to keep the vehicle in good 
repair. 

Negligence never is presumed. 
Obviously, if a salesman is injured 
directly as a result of his own negli- 
gence he cannot recover damages 
from his employer. If, however, the 
salesman used good judgment, and 
exercised an ordinary degree of 
care to escape or prevent occur- 
rence of the injury, the employer is 
liable in damages if the testimony 
indicates that the employer could 
have prevented the injury by using 
ordinary care to protect the sales- 
man. This rule of the law is appli- 
cable whether the injury occurs 
while the salesman is on his employ- 
er’s premises or while he is inter- 
viewing prospective purchasers. 
Also, it is immaterial whether the 
salesman is employed on a straight 
salary basis, on salary and commis- 


The answer 1s yes and no—ves, when the salesmen are 
“within the scope of employment,” a term which takes in a 
lot of territory, and which is clearly defined in this article 


* 
By LEO T. PARKER 


sion, or just straight commission. 

In the recent case of Grubbs vs. 
Lewis (145 S. E. 769), a higher 
court stated the following impor- 
tant law: 

“The employer does not guaran- 
tee the safety of his employees. He 
is not bound to furnish them an 
absolutely safe place to work in, 
but is required simply to use rea- 
sonable care and prudence in pro- 
viding such a place. He is not bound 
to furnish the best known machin- 
ery, implements, and appliances, 
but only such as are reasonably fit 
and safe and in general use.” 

The law is well established that 
an injured salesman never is en- 
titled to recover damages for an 
injury where it is proved that such 
injury was caused, (1) by the sales- 
man’s own negligence; (2) when 
the salesman was where he was di- 
rected or instructed by his em- 
ployer not to go; or (3) when the 
injury was sustained while the em- 
ployee was performing acts not 
within the scope of his employment. 
Moreover, a salesman is not entitled 
to recover damages or compensa- 
tion under state compensation laws 
for an injury sustained while the 
employee is acting outside the 
scope of the employment. 

There are many circumstances 
when an employer is not liable in 
damages for injuries sustained by 

[30] 


salesmen, whereas for the same kind 
of injuries the Workmen’s State 
Compensation Laws may authorize 
payment of compensation. 

For illustration, under the com- 
mon law an employer is not respon- 
sible for injuries resulting from 
contributory negligence on the part 
of the salesman. However, under 
the Workmen’s Compensation 
Laws, the injured salesman may be 
entitled to a specified amount de- 
pending upon the character and 
severity of the injury, irrespective 
of the cause, provided the injury 
was sustained while the employee 
was acting within the scope of the 
employment. 

Ordinarily, an employer is not 
liable, either under the common law 
or the compensation laws, for in- 
juries sustained by a salesman, un- 
less the latter proves to the satis- 
faction of the court that when the 
injury occurred he was actually in 
the employ of the employer, and 
acting within the scope of the em 
ployment. 

However, the law is well settled 
that an injury arises out of an em- 
ployment when it occurs in th 
course of the employment and is 
the result of a risk involved in the 
employment or incident to it. 

The injury is thus a natural or 
necessary consequence or incident 
of the employment, or of the con- 
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A SALESMAN is “within the scope of employment” from 
the time he leaves the office until he returns, even though 
he takes the longest way home. If he goes to a mail box to 
mail a letter to the firm, the employer is still liable 


ditions under which it is carried on. 
Sometimes the employment will be 
found to cause the injury directly, 
but more often it arises out of the 
conditions incident to the employ- 
ment. Therefore, in every case there 
must be apparent some casual con- 
nection between the injury and the 
employment, or the conditions 
under which it is required to be 
performed, before the injury can 
be found to arise out of the em- 
ployment for which the salesman’s 
employer is liable. 

Moreover, an accident arises “in 
the course of the employment,” if 
it occurs while the employee is doing 
what a man so employed may rea- 
sonably do during the hours of his 
employment, and at a place where 
he may have good reason to be dur- 
ing that time. 

While it is true that an employer 
usually is not liable for compensa- 
tion payments for an injury sus- 
tained by a salesman who is going 
to and from his regular work, yet 
the employer is liable if in any man- 
ner or for any reason the court may 
infer that the salesman was acting 
in the scope of the employment 
when the injury occurred. 

A salesman was killed in a colli- 
sion between his automobile and a 


street railway car (Greenwald, 183 
Atl. 601). It was his duty for 
many years to visit dealers and ob- 
tain orders. He used his own car. 

On the day of the accident the 
after making 
calls on prospective purchasers, 
started to drive to his own home for 
lunch. Before he arrived, the colli- 
sion occurred. 

It was argued that the depend- 


ents of the salesman were not en- 


salesman, several 


titled to compensation because he 
was not attending to business for 
his employer, when the accident oc- 
curred. However, since it was 
proved that the salesman usually 
drove to his home during the noon 
hour, and made telephone calls to 
prospective customers while he was 
home for lunch, the higher court 
held that the injury was sustained 
“in the course of the employment.” 

As a rule, commercial travelers 
are regarded by the courts as act- 
ing in the course of their employ- 
ment so long as they are traveling 
in their employer’s business, in- 
cluding the whole period of time 
between their starting from and 
returning to their place of business 
or home. Therefore, a traveling 
salesman may reasonably seek the 
protection of a hotel and still be 


acting in the course of employment. 

For example, in Industrial Acci- 
dent (53 Pac. 2d, 758) it was dis- 
closed that a traveling salesman, 
in the course of his return from a 
sales trip, secured sleeping accom- 
modations at an automobile camp 
where he met asphyxiation in the 
following manner: He was suffer- 
ing from a cold and upon retiring 
to the cabin assigned to him, closed 
all windows and doors and lighted 
the gas heater. When he went to 
bed he failed to open any of the 
windows or doors. 

In holding the dependents en- 
titled to compensation, the court 
said: 

“Only two questions are pre- 
sented: First, did the death of the 
employee occur in the course of his 
employment? Second, did such 
death arise out of the employment? 
There seems no reason for denial 
that the death occurred in the 
course of his employment. 

“Certainly it must be conceded 
that in connection with his occu- 
pancy of the cabin the employee 
might reasonably arrange for his 
comfort and convenience by using 
the heater. And if in connection 
with his use of those conveniences 
some accident should occur, the 
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general rule would be that injury 
caused thereby would be injury 
arising out of the employment.” 

While it is true that an ordinary 
workman is considered as not acting 
within the scope of the employment 
when he goes from or to his work, 
yet the law is different with re- 
spect to traveling salesmen. 

For instance, in Woods vs. Dold 
Packing Company (41 Pac. 2d, 
748), a salesman traveling over the 
state in an automobile, instead of 
taking the most direct route on his 
way home took the longest route in 
order to go through a certain town 
to visit his son. He was killed while 
on the highway. The salesman’s 
employer contended that he was not 
liable for compensation because the 
salesman was not acting within the 
scope of the employment, because 
he took the longest route from his 
last business stop to his home. 
However, the higher court held the 
employer liable, saying: 

“Woods was privileged to choose 
his own route and he was nonethe- 
less about his master’s business 
when he was killed, although he had 
chosen to go by the longest route 
so as to call on his son and possibly 
stay overnight with him.” 

Irrespective of the cause of an 
injury or death, compensation is 
payable if the occurrence was with- 
in the scope of the employment. 

For instance, in Beem vs. Lee 
Manufacturing Company (85S. W. 
2d, 441), the evidence proved that 
a traveling salesman was shot and 
killed while in his automobile. The 
salesman’s trade territory was 
around the city, including the town 
of Pleasant Hill, about twelve 
miles distant. He was found dead 
in his automobile near the highway 
leading from Pleasant Hill. He had 
been in Pleasant Hill and left there 
after midnight, ostensibly to return 
to his home. This was his usual 
route. He had considerable money 
of his own and some he had collected 
for his employer, and it is conceded 
that he was likely shot and killed 
on his road home for the purpose 
of and to accomplish a robbery by 
some person never apprehended. 





The legal question arose whether 
the salesman’s death was an “acci- 
dent arising out of and in the 
course of his employment.” The 
court, holding the affirmative, said: 

“The word ‘employment,’ when 
applied to a traveling salesman, in- 
cluded both traveling from place to 
place, and selling goods; and an 
accidental injury or death arising 
out of and in the course of his em- 
ployment covers both the time and 
place of the traveling as well as the 
selling of goods.” 

There are a number of higher 
court cases holding that when a 
salesman abandons or steps aside 
from his employment and duties 
connected wherewith, and engages 
in work of pleasure, purely his own, 
his employer is not liable because 
the accident does not arise out of 
and to the course of the employee’s 
employment. 

However, in Schulte (43 S. W. 
2d, 832), the salesman “deviated 
from his employment” about 5 
o’clock in the afternoon and spent 
the time from then until 8 o’clock 
that night at “the home of Julia 
Brown to serve a purpose of his 
own and not that of his employer.” 
However, he left the home of Julia 
Brown about 8 o’clock at night in 
the employer’s automobile, and 
proceeded to attend to his business 
at which time he was killed. The 
court held that the salesman was 


acting within the scope of the em- 
ployment when he was killed. 

Yet, it is interesting to observe 
the court ruling in Duggan (66 
S. W. 2d, 973). Here a traveling 
salesman while at home on Sunday 
went to a mail box to mail som¢ 
postcards to customers he intended 
calling on during the week. After 
mailing such postcards at a mail 
box he went to visit a friend, and 
after spending some time in a 
purely social visit he and his wife 
took a ride, picking up their son, 
and finally reaching home. It was 
on this ride the accident occurred. 

In holding that the salesman was 
not acting within the scope of the 
employment, when the injury oc- 
curred, the court said: 

“On this particular day he used 
the automobile to post the cards. 
If he had returned directly home 
from the mail box, and had received 
the injury on his direct return 
home, there would be no question 
that he would be entitled to com- 
pensation, because his going and 
returning from mailing the cards 
would be some acts incident to his 
employment. When he decided at 
the mail box not to return home but 
to go on a visit for his own pleasure, 
he at that time appropriated the 
use of the car for his own pleasure, 
and that use continued, as we view, 
until he got back home from the 
pleasure trip.” 


Collection Idea for October 


T IS the many small accounts, 
odds and ends that accumu- 
late on customers’ accounts, 
that pester a credit man. 

While he may lose sleep over a big 
overdue account, it is really the 
small fellows that annoy him, by 
their failure to clean up small items. 

Here is an idea that worked well. 
Using a small piece of white, un- 
printed stationery, about the size 
of a standard government post- 
card, a credit man writes his de- 





linquent, small debtors, as follows: 


Dear Mr. Cuinton: 


This is a little letter about a 
little thing—almost too small to 
write about. It is the $2.00 balance 
you owe us. 

I know you will want to get this 
out of the way and we will appreci- 
ate your check. 

May we have it now? 





Sincerely 


Martyn-Cooper, Inc 











HE was only twenty-two but 
ambitious, keen, alert, pleas- 
ant and not unattractive. 

a Working behind a sales 

counter of a big chain of general 

stores, she had visions of herself 
sitting in an office planning and 
supervising some of the merchan- 





Does Business Play Fair 






With Women? 


dising campaigns which she, in her 
small way, was supposed to help 
carry on and make successful. 

To this end she was taking a 
course in retail merchandising in a 
big university extension class, rid- 
ing eighty miles two nights a week 
to attend the classes. She finished 
one course and planned a second, 
more expensive course. The tuition 
caused an outlay that strained her 
meager financial resources to the 
very breaking point. 

In a moment of caution she con- 
sulted the store manager about her 
future with the organization. She 
told him of her night school work, 
her ambitions, and mentioned the 
cost of the tuition. The manager 
had never dreamed she was less 
giddy than the half a hundred 
other girls in his store. 

“Future,” he said looking at her, 
“why there isn’t any future for 
women in this organization. Your 
salary of $12 a week is exactly the 
top salary we pay women. There 
is no promotion ahead. Women are 
never promoted above the job you 
now hold. Things may be different 
years from now, but as things are, 
there simply isn’t any future. I am 
sorry to tell you this, but it is the 
policy of the management to re- 
strict all merchandising, executive, 
buying and advertising jobs to 


men. In our headquarters there 
isn’t one woman buyer. It isn’t 
fair. It isn’t right. It isn’t even a 
good business policy, because our 
women’s lines are weak. In our 
men’s departments such as hard- 
ware, clothing, shoes, electrical and 
automobile supplies, sporting 
goods, and tools, we are tops. But 
in departments catering to women 
we are weak, behind our competi- 
tors, and always about a season 
behind the style.” 

The management of this great 
chain of stores is held up as a 
model of business aggressiveness, 
astuteness and foresightedness. Yet 
the facts are exactly as the store 
manager stated them to the young- 
ster who wanted to climb. 

Despite the fact that women buy 
about 80 per cent of all goods sold 
by stores similar to this, no wom- 
an’s idea ever guides the buying or 
merchandising of goods sold by 
this great chain. Men make the 
rules here. And women are barred 
from promotion. The result is that 
the aggressive, intelligent, ambi- 
tious women quickly sense the hope- 
lessness of a job in this organiza- 
tion and find other work. 

Every business man knows, or 
has heard of, women who have made 
spectacular successes in business. 
Almost every business man knows 


Many an edu- 
cated, efficient, am- 
bitious woman is 
held down to rou- 
tine tasks, because 
of “company poli- 
cies,”’ laid down in 
the hoop-skirt era 
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of at least one or two women he 
would be delighted to hire. But 
these same business men will erect 
all manner of artificial barriers, 
barring the women in their own or- 
ganizations from promotion or ad- 
vancement. 

Even in lesser jobs women have 
few of the privileges accorded to 
men. In many an organization the 
men habitually leave the office for 
hair-cuts, for personal affairs, or 
afternoons at baseball, golf, or 
other sports. But the women! Why 
bless their souls, if they are absent 
they are docked, their time out 
being figured by a penny-pinching 
timekeeper to the exact fraction of 
an hour lost. 

But this isn’t important. Yet in 
more important matters women are 
frequently, if not invariably, dis- 
criminated against. Here is a case: 
In a large specialty sales organiza- 
tion there were three women who 
consistently ranked among the high 
twenty producers. Their pictures 
were in the house organ frequently ; 
their sales records were published 
from time to time, and it was not 
unusual for one or the other of 
them to win various prizes in sales 
contests. 

One of these women had the 
dubious honor of having’ worked 
for six different division managers 
in the organization. While she had 
carried on, year after year, in a 
difficult territory, five different di- 
vision managers had been hired to 
direct her work; yet none of them 
had been a success. The territory 
had broken every one of them. She 
was senior to all other salesmen in 
the division. Not once did anyone 
ever hint or suggest that it might 
be a good idea to give her a trial as 
division manager. None of the three 
women is ever invited to attend the 
big December sales convention. The 
management’s answer is, “Oh, three 
women in our convention would 
muss up things. The men wouldn’t 
feel at home; they would be ill at 
ease. Our men do a good deal of 
drinking and poker playing during 
the conventions and it wouldn’t be 
a place for the women.” He seems 





to forget that many of the men 
bring their wives with them to the 
convention city although they do 
not attend any convention sessions 
except the annual banquet. Two of 
these three women were stock- 
holders in the company. One De- 
cember both of them resigned and 
went with a competitor because 
they felt they were being discrim- 
inated against in not being invited 
to the sales convention. 

In sales work men are particu- 
larly unfair to women competitors. 
When a woman lands an order that 
has been particularly sought by 
several competitors, there is almost 
invariably someone to start a scan- 
dalous bit of gossip about the 
buyer and the woman salesman. 
Men will resort to the most un- 
principled tactics to stop a woman 
salesman from getting a big order, 
excusing themselves on the ground 
that all is fair, because the woman 
uses her sex appeal. 

Many people feel that business 
is unfair in its discrimination 
against married women. They 
claim that the policy of not hiring 
married women merely plays into 
the hands of women who marry and 
then lie about it. Or, they claim, 
it encourages women to live with 
men, without the formalities of a 
wedding and a ring. But there are 
definitely two sound viewpoints on 
this, and circumstances alter cases 
as shown in the chart on page 35. 

In organizations where women 
have overcome many of the ancient 
taboos and limitations there is still 
an invisible mark beyond which 
they do not pass—a sort of in- 
visible empire which the men sub- 
consciously control, but into which 
no women can enter. Here women 
may rise to small supervisory or 
departmental executive positions. 
But let them make a suggestion 
that seems to infringe ever so 
slightly on some man’s province 
and they are squelched or ignored 
with utmost finality. 

Here is a case in point. In one 
well-organized advertising depart- 
ment there was a woman who had 
held a key position for many years. 


She had worked with three adver- 
tising managers, none of whom 
could have held their jobs as long 
as they did without her assistance. 
After the third advertising man- 
ager in ten years had been relieved 
she made bold to ask for the job for 
herself. The management was in- 
clined to let her have a try at it. 
But a howl went up from sales 
managers, credit managers, traffic 
managers and other department 
heads who seemed to feel that it was 
setting a terrible precedent to per- 
mit a woman to hold an important 
post as a department head. Just 
when it seemed that the job would 
go to her, the management an- 
nounced that she had been favor- 
ably considered but disqualified be- 
cause there was a lot of drinking 
and carousing at the company sales 
conventions, and that she, there- 
fore, couldn’t attend. It was fur- 
ther explained that the advertising 
manager should be on friendly 
terms with the salesmen, and that 
the conventions were the place for 
the salesmen to meet the advertis- 
ing manager and pick up his ideas. 
But the conventions were too tough 
for a woman. 

All of which sounded very well, 
except for the fact that this woman 
had nearly always attended the 
conventions in the past, and had 
probably done her share of the 
drinking, but unofficially. She left 
the company and went into a 
branch of the amusement business 
where men aren’t so ticklish about 
women employees downing a few 
shots of red likker. 

To their own detriment many 
business men seem to set up wholly 
artificial barriers in the way of 
ambitious women who have every 
qualification for higher positions. 
They discriminate against women, 
while declaring to themselves and 
their friends that women are give! 
every opportunity. Much of th 
discrimination against women is 
not premeditated or planned, bu! 
results merely from habit or from 
subconscious objections, yet it 
exists, nevertheless. 

Discrimination against womer 
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in business takes many forms. It 
may be almost wholly confined to 
paying them less than men are paid 
for the same work. It may be an 
invisible, but none the less real, 
barrier to promotion. A sort of 
deadline, above which no woman 
may pass. It may be in giving the 
men “the breaks.” It may be in 
holding women down to petty 
routine rules, which are not sup- 
posed to apply to men, even to men 
doing inferior types of work. 
Typical of the way in which women 
are treated in many businesses is a 
practice in one office which imme- 
diately makes all women feel that 
they are looked upon as unimpor- 
tant cogs in the wheels of this office. 
When any new man is hired, even 
though he be only a clerk doing 
some routine work the office man- 
ager takes the man around to every 
other executive and department 
head and introduces the new man. 
The new man is welcomed cordially 
by every executive, talked with 
briefly and made to feel that the 
company has just been waiting for 
such a man. When a new woman is 
hired for some position the office 
manager takes her directly to her 
desk, introduces her to the depart- 
ment head or supervisor and leaves 
her to get acquainted with other 
fellow workers as best she can. 

A small detail, true enough. But 
it starts a woman off with the idea 
that she isn’t considered seriously, 
and definitely stamps on her mind 
the impression that she need not 
hope for much in the way of ad- 
vancement. Today, as never before, 
business needs loyal, enthusiastic, 
ambitious workers. Can we afford 
any practice that tends to make 
our workers feel that artificial bar- 
riers are set up in their paths? Can 
we afford to do anything which 
makes any worker feel that he or 
she isn’t being considered seriously, 
or is barred from promotion or 
higher salaries? 

In hundreds of organizations the 
entire feminine personnel is labor- 
ing under the very definite belief 
that there is no future for them. 
They are discouraged and cynical. 
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How much of the “High Cost of Doing 
Business” can be laid at the door of a 
spineless policy of coddling buyers 
who are only taking advantage of a 
too liberal customer-relation policy? 


VER since John Wana- 
maker made that crack 
about the customer always 
being right, it has become 

an unwritten law to let the cus- 
tomer get away with murder. It is 
an open secret that some of the 
large stores go so far as to employ 
people to be the goats when an 
irate customer complains. They 
are fired several times every day. 
In other establishments, all com- 
plaints are handled personally by 
the head of the business, for fear 
subordinates may not go to suffi- 
cient length in assuring the cus- 
tomer that he is right, and the 
dumb cluck who made the mistake 
ought to be fired. All this is a far 
cry from the business thinking of 
the good old days of the public 
bedamned, but I sometimes wonder 
if this policy of coddling the buyer 
has not been carried just a bit too 
far? I wonder if, in our anxiety to 
humor the customer, we are not 





spoiling him? And I wonder if by 
spoiling him we are not adding too 
much to this thing called the “High 
Cost of Doing Business.” 

At this time, when there is a 
federal commission in Europe 
studying the “economies” of co- 
operative stores, and when there is 
every reason to believe that we are 
going to hear a whole lot more 
about “co-ops” as a device for 
breaking down excessive distribu- 
tion costs, it might be wise to check 
business policies which add need- 
lessly to the cost of doing business. 

During the depression, fear of 
losing a customer led many busi- 
ness men to introduce and condone 
practices which, under normal con- 
ditions, would be banned. Imagine, 
if you can, what the manager of 
a Danish cooperative society store 
would say to a customer who wanted 
to return a set of dishes which she 
had ordered for a party, and then, 
after having used them at the 
party, returned them for credit? 
Fancy buying a jersey at an Army 
& Navy Store in London, wearing it 
for a few days, and then demanding 
your money back? Yet such things 
are daily occurrences in America. 
The merchant knows full well that 
he is being imposed upon. But he 
figures it is better to let the cus- 
(36) 


4 WHEN THE 
CUSTOMER 
COMPLAINS 


By CAMERON McPHERSON 


tomer “get away with it” than to 
risk losing his good-will. It is the 
same with unearned discounts, with 
claims for shortages, and other 
things. Such losses are accepted as 
part of the cost of doing business. 
They are the tribute which busi- 
ness pays to its liege lord—the cus 
tomer. 

Since we are on the verge of a 
seller’s market, and many business 
men find themselves, for the first 
time in ten years, sitting in the 
driver’s seat, it might be a good 
time to put customer relations on a 
more healthy plane. I am not advo 
cating the adoption of a stiff- 
necked attitude. On the contrary, 
because there are more orders than 
visible supplies, is reason for studi 
ous courtesy to customers. I mere- 
ly suggest that the spineless ac 
quiescence, which has characterized 
customer relations during the de 
pression, may now safely be re 
placed by a firm, but fair, policy 
which in the long run will increas¢ 
profits as well as respect. 

The first step in inaugurating 
such a policy is to put into writte: 
form the rules under which you ar 
going to do business, and resolv: 
no matter how important the cus 
tomer, or how great the pressure. 
that you will stand or fall by thos: 
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PayRoLLS CANT WAIT... 





A leading Ohio steel manufacturer 
will have October payroll figures 
on file by November 3rd. 


Unusual? Not at all. “Compt- 
ometer” makes it a routine per- 
formance, twelve months a year. 
Moreover: 

Earnings of individual employees 
are compiled for 15-day periods. 
Daily distribution of labor is calcu- 
lated. Labor costs are computed by 
departments. Indirect expenses are 
distributed by departments. 

Twenty-five light-action “Compt- 
ometers” (Model J, easily portable 
from desk to desk) are used by the 
Payroll Department. Suggestions 


COMPT. 
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made by “Comptometer” represen- 
tative, concerning application of 
machines to specific figure-work 
problems, proved tremendously 


helpful. 


The complete satisfaction ex- 
pressed by this ““Comptometer” 
user is typical. In view of recent 
Social Security legislation, the ex- 
treme flexibility of the “Compt- 
ometer” makes it invaluable to 
hundreds of concerns .. . large 
and small. 

If speed, accuracy, and economy 
in handling figure work are essen- 
tial to the efficient conduct of 
your business, telephone the 


eg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


s 


**Comptometer”’ office in your 
locality. Or write direct to Felt & 
Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 N. Paulina 


Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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A Common-Sense 
Method of 
—Inventory Financing— 


There is a simple, quick, con- 
venient way to create collater- 
al from raw materials or fin- 
ished products right where 
they are without interfering 
with the normal conduct of 
your business. 


This modern method of in- 
ventory financing is called 
FIELD WAREHOUSING, a 
smart, dignified, low-cost 
transaction that brings to 
you the financial services 
associated with Public Ware- 
housing. 


Endorsed by leading bankers 
and used by many big and 
successful Manufacturers and 
Producers. 


This Book Tells 
All About It 


FIELD WAREHOUSING 
common-sense — 


\ 

of inventory \ 
\h 
| 
\\ 


A 32-Page Manual 
Sent Free to Executives 











Even though you have no immedi- 
ate need for additional working 
capital, send for the book for your 
files. The information it contains 
may be helpful in an emergency. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send your manual on 
Field Warehousing to: 


Name 





Re sicticiencanncivvecenstacenansessiinaieniiaitiiatieainaiattin 











Mail Coupon or Write to 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


11th Ave. at 27th St. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 




















rules, That will not be easy, because 
during the difficult period through 
which we have just passed, most of 
us have countenanced a lot of 
things we knew were not good busi- 
ness. We shaved a price here or 
there to please a salesman. We let 
an unearned discount slip by rather 
than raise the issue with a good 
customer. We got into the habit of 
making special allowances to big 
buyers, if it seemed necessary to 
get the business. With a payroll to 
meet, and jobs to make, this back- 
sliding could be condoned. But the 
pendulum is swinging back. Meet- 
ing the payroll is no longer the 
problem it used to be, and employ- 
ees are quite able to look out for 
themselves. We can afford to lose 
a few customers, if need be, to re- 
establish the policies which, down 
in our hearts, we know a successful 
business growth requires. 

When the rules under which you 
propose to conduct your business 
are reduced to a code of practices, 
issue a general letter to all execu- 
tives, correspondents, salesmen and 
service men making it crystal clear 
that beginning January 1, 1937, 
there will be no exceptions. Explain 
that the management believes that 
in the long run these practices will 
prove of great benefit, not only to 
the business but to the customers. 
They will share in the reduced 
prices which the policies make pos- 
sible. And caution those who have 
contact with customers that, while 
firmness is to be the order of the 
day, it must be clothed in extreme 
courtesy and tact. 

In the case of salesmen, it might 
be wise to warn them against tell- 
ing customers demanding special 
terms or allowances that they will 
take it up with the management. 
During the depression salesmen 
have found it convenient to pass 
the buck whenever such difficulties 
arose. “I have no authority to give 
you a better discount,” they have 
said, “but I’ll take it up with the 
office.” To the buyer, that simply 
confirms his suspicion that some- 
body is getting a larger discount, 
and he makes up his mind then and 





there to get a larger discount too. 

Years ago, when I was selling ad- 
vertising, a situation arose where 
a customer promised me a good- 
sized contract, if we took the order 
at the twelve-time rate, with th 
understanding that there would bi 
no short-rate if the customer found 
it necessary to suspend advertising 
before the completion of the con 
tract. He had an excellent reason 
lack of any appropriation for pay 
ing the short rate. So I took th 
coward’s way out, and said: “It i: 
against the rules, but I'll get a wir: 
right off to New York and sce i! 
I can get them to make an exception 
in your case.” Being a youngster, 
it never occurred to me that it was 
the very worst thing I could have 
done. Fortunately, our sales man- 
ager saw my mistake. He wired 
back: “If any more requests are 
received asking for special favors 

























































for your customers we shall be com- 
pelled to get a new Chicago man- 
ager.”” When I showed the wire to 
my customer his respect for my 
company went up 200 per cent. It 
was the last time he ever asked for 
preferred treatment. Once your 
salesmen know that you mean busi- 
ness, you will find that 90 per cent 
of the wrangling over special terms, 





discounts, and favors, vanish. 
It will also pay to make certain 
that those who write letters to cus- 
tomers understand that being firm 
does not mean to be snippy. Great 
pains must be taken, especially at By 


the beginning, to make it clear that bi 
the company policy is in the inter- pA 
ests of the customer as much as the m: 
house. People are not unreasonable se 
about special considerations which “ 
they seek, once they understand o 


that they are asking for something ua 
which cannot be granted to all cus- 
tomers ; that your policy, like their 
own, is to do nothing for one cus- 
tomer which you cannot do for all. 

Most business concerns pride 
themselves on their fairness. They 
have one price—the price on the 
ticket. They talk about their polli- 
cies that insure the small custome: 
the same square deal as the big cus- 
tomer receives. This is especially 
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COMPLETELY time and money through increas- 
ed typing production up to 50%. 


sig ten *34°° SAVES labor and fatigue from manual 
y 


carriage operation. No lifting 


hundreds of times daily, the weight of the arm, 
automatic carriage return 


equal to 6 lbs. ... or pushing back the carriage, 


offering 2 lbs. resistance. 
Your Typewriter 
® 


mistakes .. . correction-time .. . 
messy letters . . . wasted station- 


ery. 9/10ths of all mistakes are made with left 
2 
New Typewriter 












hand due to hand constantly leaving correct 
typing position. 


much higher initial and replace- 
ment cost of electrical, over reg- 
ular typewriters. TYKAR is built to last a life- 


time and can be quickly transferred to any new 
typewriter. 






ERE at last... is the “FORGOTTEN” improve- 
ment in typewriters. Awaited for half a century 
of laborious. . . work-interrupting ... mistake-creating 
. +» Operation of typewriter carriages by hand, 
Here at last . . . after unsuccessful efforts to create such a 
device for over 44 years...is the mechanism of perfect 
simplicity. That works on any standard or wide-carriage 
typewriter. That the most gruelling, accelerated, 24 
hour a day tests for months... proves is incapable of 
failure. That requires no attention ... will never get 
out of order. 
With the slightest touch of a key ...and presto, 


bat (M q M 0 ~ ~ W 0 R 4 the carriage coasts back noiselessly ...and the line 
is single, double or triple spaced. Swiftly. With- 
out jar. Without the hand-changing position. 

W T H L E S . Without the fingers leaving the keyboard. 
And best of all . . . it may be used on any type- 
F A T (5 U E writer you now have... or quickly transferred 
to any new one you may buy...a saving of 
hundreds of dollars in the cost of modern type- 
writer equipment ... and hundreds of addi- 


tional dollars through as much as 50% more 
letters produced daily, with less fatigue. 


Youoweittoyourbusinessto save money 
andatthesametimeimproveyourmethods. 
Mail the Coupon today, or write on your 
own letter head for full information. 
— 234 E. 39th St., New York, N.Y. 
ZA DISTRIBUTORS 
ZZ Write for 
special SALES FRANCHISE 

plan of exceptional interest. 

cgay FREE TEST Coupon ! 
TYKAR CORP., 234 East 39th St., New York 


TYKAR makes obsolete every 
typewriter NOT electrically 

Please send full information relative to TYKAR. 

Mail details to 


operated as to Carriage return 
4 ' 
By a Concern Name 
e \VW” : Address.........- 


and line spacing. 
) Kind of Typewriters used 
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By an inexpensive, ingenious mechanical device...named 
TYKAR ... typewriting is revolutionized. Powered by 
a fractional h. p. universal motor . . . connected to any 
electrical outlet ... you can now completely eliminate 
manual carriage operation and line spacing. An entirely 
self contained unit. Occupies trifling space. Uses insig- 
nificant power. Easy and quick to install by any type- 
writer service man. Increases speed. Decreases mistakes. 
Can’t stick or jam. Doesn’t heat. May be operated man- 
ually if power goes off. Banishes the customary afternoon 
“let-down” of operators ...doubly increasing production. 


offers you an unprecedented 
sales opportunity. fe 


Simple... Silent... 
Swift... Sure 









From whom bought.. 

ee wevnenennenee. 
Demonstration Without Obligation 

[rors arrange, as soon as possible, for FREE 
TYKAR Demonstration on one of our typewriters. 
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WANT 10 
INCREASE 






ZEPHYR Styled j 
DUR-O-LITES /7 






COLORINGS 


Gracefully designed and rich- 
ly trimmed in chromium or 
gold, unbreakable thruout— 
infallible mechanism. Your 
trade-mark and message in 
colors, or the individual names 
of your customers may be 
reproduced upon the barrels. 


You appraise the value of your Sales 
Promotion by its ability (1) to sell your 
merchandise, (2) to create confidence, 
and (3) to reflect the character of your 
institution. The sales effort that fails in 
any of these functions misses the mark. 


DUR-O-LITES introduce that friendly 
cordial relationship with those people who 
are—or should be—and can be your best 
customers. Styled in accordance with the 
best principles of modern design, DUR- 
O-LITES provide a dignified medium for 
daily contact with those who purchase 
what your salesmen have to sell. Include 
this powerful selling force in your sales 
program. DUR-O-LITES Make Sales. 















Sales Advertising — and 
Promotion Managers: ‘“‘The 
Cracker Barrel Forum,”’ re- 
produces a file of tested sales 
letters, edited by L. E. Frailey, 
each illustrating a method by 
which your organization can 
increase sales. Booklet gives 
information about FREE 
SAMPLE DUR-O-LITE, 
Please state your title. 
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DUR-O-LITE PENCIL CO. 


Melrose Park, ILL. 
¢ Chicago 





On the ed 





true in the case of successful com- 
panies, and it is a distinct compli- 
ment to such buyers to tell them 
that your company follows the 
same course which has made them 
so successful. 

Some years ago, an addressing 
machine salesman had a deal up 
with the tailoring house of Ed. V. 
Price, here in Chicago. The Price 
purchasing agent, quite properly, 
wanted to be sure he was buying 
at the bottom. So he put pressure 
on the salesman for an extra 5 per 
cent in consideration for paying 
cash, a discount which some office 
appliance manufacturers in those 
days used to grant. The salesman 
explained that his company had no 
such discount, but the purchasing 
agent said: “No discount; no 
order.” The salesman was up a 
tree. It involved a lot of commis- 
sion for him. 

Then he got an idea. He went 
downstairs and was measured for 
a suit of clothes. When the clerk 
quoted him a price, he demanded an 
extra 5 per cent, since he proposed 
to pay cash for the suit. The clerk 
explained that there was no cash 
discount, and tactfully reminded 
him that Ed. V. Price had only one 
price to everybody. Thereupon the 
salesman demanded to see the gen- 
eral manager. He told the general 
manager that inasmuch as his pur- 
chasing agent asked a 5 per cent 
discount from suppliers he thought 
it only right that the company also 
allow its customers 5 per cent dis- 
count for cash. He used all the 
arguments on the general manager 
that the purchasing agent had used 
on him. He didn’t get the discount, 
but he did get his order. 

One of the most dangerous things 
to do when a customer complains is 
to cite the rules and let it go at 
that. In the hurry and bustle of 
modern business, it is so easy to fall 
into the habit of making letters 
“short and snappy.” I have nothing 
against brevity. It is great stuff. 
But when you have to say “no” to 
a man, take time to make him like 
it. That involves more than writing 
him a friendly letter, because there 
are people who will construe an 


obviously friendly letter as an at- 
tempt to “oil” them out of their 
position. The trick in saying no 
and making a customer like it, is to 
point out in a few words that the 
policy which makes it impossible 
for you to grant his request, is in 
his interests as a buyer. This is 
particularly true of credit letters. 

Business men are just beginning 
to realize that a good credit letter 
is first of all a good sales letter. 
They are striving more and mor 
to get away from the crisp, short 
letters which credit men love to 
write. They realize that any con- 
tact with a customer, whether it 
concerns credits or purchases, must 
sell something—goods or good- 
will. A hard-boiled credit man can 
undo more business than a salesman 
can create. 

Credit letters should be firm, but 
always considerate of the custom- 
er’s position. The power to grant 
or withhold credit either can be a 
great force for building business, 
or it may be the thing that drives 
customers elsewhere. It is my ob- 
servation that too many credit men 
are superficial in extending credit. 
They pay too much attention to 
surface indicators, and don’t take 
sufficient time to weigh the most im- 
portant of all credit factors—the 
character of the customer and his 
reputation for meeting his obliga- 
tions during the depression. 

Human nature is queer. In busi- 
ness, we go on the theory that you 
can never tell until you try. And 
while many complaints, perhaps 
most complaints, arise out of an 
honest grievance, some of them are 
made by a customer with his tongue 
in his cheek. Just as much harm 
may come from spineless handling 
of the latter as from stiff-necked 
handling of the former. As in so 
many things in business, the only 
safe policy to follow in handling 
complaints, is a definite standard 
of practice, under which every cus- 
tomer will be treated exactly as you 
treat the biggest and best customer 
on your books. With such a policy, 
you are bound to win and, in time, 
earn an enviable reputation for 
square dealing. 
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DITTO CopPIES 


right from your 
original writing, 
typing or drawing; 
no stencil—-no type 

PPLY this basic fact to your 


own routine operations. Think 
of Ditto not alone in terms of 
“copies”’ of memos, bulletins, price 
sheets, but as a quick, easy solution 
of real knotty problems—how to 
eliminate several typing operations 
in your order system, or payroll 
routine; how to make big cuts in 
supply bills and clerical help, as 
well as how to simplify and speed 
up the whole routine. 

Ditto is more than the quickest, 
cheapest way to duplicate. It is a 
better method which handles many 
jobs that no other method can 
even attempt. 


Free Ie 


Many money-saving 
uses for Ditto are in- 
terestingly described 





in our new book 
‘*Copies —Their 
Place in Business.” 
Write for a copy— 
no obligation. 





* DITTO *DITTO = 


DITTO Inc. 


2235 W. HARRISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please send me your new book “‘Copies—Their 
Place in Business,” telling how Ditto will save 
money in my business. No obligation. 
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Showmanship 
That Sells 


(Continued from page 15) 


& Sons, Inc.; Hamilton Manufac- 
turing Company; Kimble Electric 
Company; George W. Prentiss 
Company; Printing Machinery 
Company; F. P. Rosback Com- 
pany; H. B. Rouse & Company; 
Stereotype Equipment Company; 
Vandercook & Sons, Inc. ; Wetter 
Numbering Machine Company. 

The Craftsmen’s Club is an air- 
conditioned car. Special letterheads 
were printed for use aboard, and 
in connection with the train. Sou- 
venir book matches will be distrib- 
uted; every hat check will be a 
souvenir to be carried away by the 
visitor; all demonstrators and at- 
tendants on the train wear “Ask 
Me” badges; extensive business 
paper advertising is used to attract 
visitors and publicize the route of 
the exhibit train. 

The Rexall Train, a specially 
built, streamlined train, now en 
route, is composed of exhibit cars, 
specially decorated, and drawn by 
one of the latest streamlined loco- 
motives of the New York Central 
Lines. This train is being adver- 
tised to the public through the 
Rexall drug stores wherever it 
goes. Druggists are permitted to 
bring their customers aboard and 
inspect the entire Rexall lines which 
are displayed. 

When Warner 
nounced the proposed filming of 
“Earthworm 


Brothers an- 
Tractors,” several 
tractor manufacturers were con- 
tacted; but Caterpillar offered to 
stage what seemed to be the most 
elaborate tie-up campaign. The pic- 
ture had its world premiere at 
Peoria, Illinois, July 14, with Joe 
E. Brown, the star, in attendance. 
Sales meetings, newspaper public- 
ity, tie-ups with theaters, visits 
by salesmen and prospects to the 
theaters when the picture was being 
exhibited, were some of the methods 
used by Caterpillar Tractor in 
cashing in on the picture. 





WwITtTH DITTO 
data written at branch 
office can be copied 


at the home office 
Without Rewriting 


OBS which you never thought of 

as duplicating jobs, Ditto handles 
easily, quickly, economically. For 
example, orders and reports typed 
at your branch office can be mailed 
to your home office and reproduced 
without rewriting. Additional in- 
formation may be added to the re- 
ports at the home office before they 
are duplicated. 

Hundreds of wholesalers equip 
their salesmen with Ditto copying 
pencils and order pads for writing 
their orders. This original, written 
by the salesman in the field, is sent 
direct to the home office where all 
necessary copies are made for fill- 
ing, shipping and billing the order. 


“Free / 


You will find many 
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other interesting ex- 
amples of Ditto’s re- 
markable flexibility 
in our book “Copies 
—Their Place in 
Business.”” Write for 
a copy. 










Oilia 






DITTO Inc. 


2236 W. HARRISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please send me your new book “Copies —Their 


Place in Business,”’ describing Ditto’s great flexi 
bility No obligation 

RE ss. d ib cobenaidinedusennseenmecdades 
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GN n.oxc+convdgatvsbumetietaseddobeiae 
City . State... 
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Floyd Odlum—Doctor of Sick Businesses 


(Continued from page 12) 


background which prompted the 
asking of the questions. 

In 1926 Floyd Odlum was a 
relatively unknown quantity in the 
higher realms of finance. A few 
utilities men knew him as the young 
lawyer from the West who had 
drawn up such an excellent con- 
tract for Sidney Z. Mitchell, presi- 
dent of Electric Bond and Share, 
that Mitchell chose him as his pri- 
vate assistant. Atlas Corporation 
was already in existence. It had 
been formed in 1923 as a small 
private pool with a capital of 
$40,000. In 1926 it was still a 
struggling but hopeful infant, and 
in spite of the fact that stocks were 
booming and prosperity was pour- 
ing out its largesse with an ex- 
travagant hand, little Atlas took 
several severe lickings. 

There were few, even among the 
acknowledged masters of finance 
and economics, who foresaw, in 
1926, the oncoming depression. 
Odlum was one of the few. He had 
spent some time in Europe before 
Atlas was organized, and there he 
doubtless studied the structure and 
operations of British finance com- 
panics peculiar to the British eco- 
nomic system, and Atlas was pat- 
terned after British finance com- 
panies. It is necessary, now, in 
order to comprehend fully the basic 
policy underlying the operations of 
Atlas, to point out that a depres- 
sion is not a normal development. 
Its advent brings about a special 
situation, not only in the entire 
world of industry and finance, but 
in the lives of individual corpora- 
tions. And a special situation calls 
for special treatment. As will be 
shown presently, Odlum of Atlas 
became master of the special situ- 
ation. 

Suddenly but quietly during the 
pre-depression period Odlum began 
to acquire and accummulate cash, 
and hoard it. In 1929 he had on 
hand, in cash and quick assets, some 


$14,000,000. Odlum of Atlas saw 
something coming. Quietly — in 
many instances without the knowl- 
edge of the directors—Odlum be- 
gan to gather in investment trusts. 
The special situation had arrived. 
The crash had come. Investment 
trusts had hit a disastrous low. 
Their stock could be acquired for 
a song, at least it could be acquired 
for a small initial outlay of cash. 
Bought on an all-cash basis it could 
be acquired for much less than its 
already low market value, for less 
than the companies’ asset value. 

Having cash on hand, Odlum of 
Atlas took advantage of this spe- 
cial situation. In the perilous 
period between 1930 and 1933 he 
acquired twenty-two investment 
trusts which seemed, to other men, 
too shaky to withstand the storm. 
The general impression was that 
Odlum and his Atlas had bitten 
off more than they could chew. But 
Odlum not only had foreseen the 
depression, and was prepared for it, 
he had also foreseen its end, and 
was equally prepared for it. 

Atlas’ business was then, and 
still is, the management of port- 
folios of securities and not, except 
in special instances, management 
or control of the working enter- 
prises. Atlas, to the surprise of 
bankers and business men, an- 
nounced that it did not seek control 
of enterprises unless control was 
imperatively necessary. 

Equally puzzling to old-line 
bankers was the widely diversified 
nature of the enterprises which 
Atlas gathered into its portfolio. 
In the utilities field it reached out 
and took on the vast Central States 
utilities combine; the American 
Trust Company of San Francisco, 
third largest in western America; 
Greyhound Transcontinental Bus 
Lines ; the Mississippi Barge Lines ; 
the Albert Pick Company, an ex- 
tensive prune-growing and packing 
industry in California; specialty 


shops in New York’s Fifth Avenue, 
and hotels. From prune orchards 
and barge lines to vast utilities em 
pires and trust companies, all o! 
them on the brink, or thought t 
be, Atlas achieved a record in the 
matter of gobbling up diversified 
holdings. 

But in each of these companies 
Odlum of Atlas had seen a special! 
situation, and had only one polic, 
with respect to each—making legit 
imate profits for its stockholders. 
Space is not available with which 
to describe each special situation, 
and elsewhere in this issue Mr. 
Odlum discusses the special situa- 
tion. With these holdings in its 
portfolio, Atlas was enabled to 
issue securities of its own against 
a wide variety of general securities. 
Stockholders were offered the bene- 
fits which would accrue from the 
diverse character of the holdings 


and the additional advantage of 


Atlas’ policy of specialized invest- 
ment based upon the principle that 
capital appreciation was preferred 
over steady income. 

The acquisition of these holdings 
at less than asset value was the first 
phase of Atlas’ depression period 
operations. By 1933 the second 
phase was under way. The period 
of free-and-easy buying at less than 
asset value—for cash—was over. 
Odlum then set to work on the spe- 
cial situations in individual com- 
panies, merging, shearing, liquidat- 
ing and stabilizing the enterprises 
he had gathered in, pledging stock- 
holders that when this task was ac- 
complished dividends would b« 
forthcoming. 

The general impression in bank- 
ing circles was that, unless Odlum 
of Atlas possessed superhuman 
faculties, it was doubtful whethe: 
he could wangle dividends out of 
enterprises so shaky that no on: 
but Odlum would touch them dur- 
ing the money drought from 1930 
on. It was like telling stockholders 
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that rich milk might be procured 
from an empty tin can. Neverthe- 
less, in July 1935, stockholders in 
Atlas were informed that the sta- 
bilizing job had been done, that all 
but four of the twenty-two shaky 
companies had been disposed of, 
either by sale or liquidation ; also 
the more welcome news was con- 
veyed to them that a dividend of 
30 cents per share, a first common 
dividend, was herewith being paid 
to 36,700 stockholders, while Atlas, 
with uncommon pride, pointed to 
a surplus of $36,000,000 assets 
valued at $110,000,000 with earn- 
ings of $920,000 for the first half 
of 1935. A little later a 40-cent 
dividend was announced and Atlas 
emerged from the depression. 

It was this cutting and distribu- 
tion of the melon which catapulted 
Odlum of Atlas into the role of De- 
pression’s Number One Phenome- 
non and the Miracle Man of Fi- 
nance. Dividends out of what were 
once almost nothing but ashes 
speak with greater eloquence and 
conviction than any other kind of 
dividends. With one exception, the 
Odlum formula seems _ simple 
enough. He bought investment com- 
pany stock at prices less than the 
asset value behind the stock, pur- 
chasing sufficient to acquire con- 
trol of the companies, then dispos- 
ing of the liquid items in their port- 
folios thus making it possible to 
achieve the spread between prices 
paid for the securities and their 
true or higher asset values. The 
exception is—Odlum of Atlas ap- 
plied the rule of special situations 
to the depression itself and to in- 
dividual companies, and had not 
only foresight which enabled him 
to spot the depression a long way 
off but an unswerving conviction 
that recovery was bound to come. 
His most violent opponents, in the 
banking world grant this, though 
they continue to look askance at 
all investment trusts. 

To business men who have been 
put to the necessity of seeking fi- 
nance for their enterprises, prob- 
ably the most interesting aspect of 
the Odlum policies is his dislike of 
situations which involve control, 
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and his willingness, indeed his 
eagerness, to return control to orig- 
inal holders. For instance, in 
February 1936, he let go of Ameri- 
can Trust Company, the $271,- 
800,000 concern which he gathered 
in during the slump. He insisted 
upon returning control to the San 
Franciscans who had built Ameri- 
can Trust, although the company, 
under Odlum’s control, was securely 
put on its feet. His reasons for let- 
ting go are to be found among his 
answers to the questions submitted 
to him. Of course, Atlas made 
money by this move, some $10,000,- 
000 in cash, to be exact. 

His latest deal attracted world- 
wide attention and disposed of what 
was considered his biggest depres- 
sion white elephant. During the 
slump, Atlas had acquired Utilities 
Power and Light debentures at 
slump lows. This giant power com- 
pany served 550 American com- 
munities, 488 cities and villages in 
England and Wales, 31 in Can- 
ada. It was one of the utility com- 
panies acquired by the meteoric 
Harley Lyman Clark, and its con- 
trol was vested in a superholding 
company known as Public Utilities 
Securities Corporation. 

In 1932, stock constituting con- 
trol of Public Utilities Securities 
was pledged to the Dawes Bank in 
Chicago to cover a loan of $2,000,- 
000. In due time the Dawes Bank 
sought a $90,000,000 loan from 
the Federal Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and the bank’s 
Public Utilities Securities turned 
up in the hands of the RFC as 
collateral for part of the loan. 

With his usual sharp nose for 
special situations, Odlum of Atlas 
saw one in RFC’s holdings of Pub- 
lic Utilities. As a holder of public 
utilities stock, the head of Atlas 
viewed with considerable alarm the 
possibility that an unfriendly gov- 
ernment might be his partner. Util- 
ities Light and Power bonds— 
held by Atlas—were paying inter- 
est; Public Utilities debentures 
were not, and, sensing a special 
situation, Odlum of Atlas traded 
his Utilities bonds for RFC’s Pub- 


lic Securities holdings. Thus Atlas 
acquired working control of the 
system, but its head declared that 
Atlas was making only a tempo- 
rary investment and not seeking the 
power to manage. 

Some $20,000,000 worth of 
Utilities debentures as well as con- 
trol of Public Utilities Securities 
had landed in Atlas’ lap. The finan- 
cial world wondered what Odlum of 
Atlas would do with the holdings. 
It was obvious that Public Utilities 
would be unable to pay interest out 
of capital for an indefinite period 
and the prospect of a reorganiza- 
tion on the 77 B basis was believed 
to be close at hand. At least those 
who were skeptical about Atlas 
policies and operations believed 
there could be no way out but re- 
organization. But apparently they 
had overlooked the fact that some 
$120,000,000 worth of British 
utilities shares were in the hands 
of the Odlum utilities companies. 

With considerable satisfaction 
to San Franciscans, and a good 
profit for Atlas, Odlum had re- 
turned American Trust to its origi- 
nal owners. To accomplish the 
same end in England, with British 
utilities shares, seemed like an im- 
possible job; for, ever since 1931, 
the British treasury had _ been 
thumbs down on repatriation of 
British companies, on the ground 
that such deals would send money 
out of Britain and seriously disturb 
sterling exchange. 

Odlum of Atlas sailed early in 
July 1936, for England, and, in 
slightly more than a fortnight, for 
a round $25,000,000, had sold 
back to British interests the Great- 
er London and Counties Trust Ltd., 
an organization of paying utility 
properties which had been con- 
trolled by Harley L. Clark’s Utili- 
ties Power and Light Company. In 
this case, Odlum of Atlas bearded 
the formidable British Treasury 
and succeeded in achieving what 
other American financiers had been 
unable to do-—- persuaded the 
Treasury to reverse its rule and 
lift the ban against export of 
British capital; to say nothing of 


the special situation at home, name- 
ly, the rescue of a giant utility 
holding company from the throes 
of reorganization. 

What sort of person is this 
Odlum of Atlas? It’s a reasonable 
question to ask in view of his rec 
ord. He is a little past 46, wiry, 
restless and pale. With horn-rim 
med spectacles over his sharp eyes. 
he would pass in any crowd as a 
bank clerk, possibly a _ privat: 
secretary. With his glasses off, th: 
sharpness of his features is mor 
pronounced and he looks to be what 
he is, an astute, swift-moving 
strategist-trader. 

He negotiates with the speed and 
directness of a shaft of lightning 
He tries to do everything within 
his power to keep all negotiations 
on a friendly basis. His star nego- 
tiations have been conducted as he 
sat with his feet on a desk, his man- 
ner that of a person utterly indif- 
ferent to the outcome of negotia- 
tions. His indifference is one of his 
trading secrets; his easy, western 
manner is the disarming element in 
his dealing. “Make a man believe 
that what is actually your own idea 
emanated from him,” is one tenet 
of the business creed attributed to 
him. He lives quietly in a suburb 
of New York City. 

He may be addicted to hobbies ; 
if so, few have seen him occupied 
with them. Almost every night, 
wherever he happens to be, he mod- 
els clay figures. This activity, it was 
assumed, was his hobby, but later it 
developed that he had great diffi- 
culty in getting to sleep and his 
physician recommended clay model- 
ing as a relaxation which would in- 
duce sleep. He has modeled any 
number of figures but they are no 
sooner completed than he squeezes 
them back into meaningless lumps 
and hits for bed, makes them into 
other figures the next night. This 
mode of relaxation would seem to 
follow the pattern of his workaday 
life except in one respect. It does 
not yet appear that he has smashed 
into worthless lumps any of the 
tottering enterprises he laid hands 
on in the depression bargain days 
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(Continued from page 18) 


which method is most adaptable in 
any particular sales situation. 
There is the case of a large oil 
company which developed a very 
elaborate sales manual for its men, 
and attempted, by discussions and 
quiz sections, to get new men to 
master details of the sales presenta- 
tion by study of the manual. How- 
ever, results were not forthcoming. 
The material seemed to be right 
but the men were unable to utilize 
it effectively in the sales situation. 
Theoretically, it was fine; practi- 
cally, it did not produce results. It 
was recommended that this com- 
pany prepare a slide film with 
sound, in which every phase of the 
sales presentation was visually and 
auditorily described. Supervisors 
aided salesmen in checking their 
own methods against the ideal 
methods presented in the film. While 
the same material was present in 
the visual-auditory presentation as 
that found in the manual, the re- 
sults from training were startling. 
While it is impossible to determine, 
definitely, the percentage of in- 
crease in sales volume that was due 
to the new type of training alone, 
it was fair to attribute more than 
half of the increase which did oc- 
cur, to this new technique. A psy- 
cho-technician had explained to the 
sales manager and other executives 
of this company the reasons why 
the visual-auditory method, more 
than any other, was psychologi- 
cally more adequate for the par- 
ticular type of sales training which 
they were attempting to carry on. 
Most everyone has, at some time 
or other, had ambitions to be a 
really first-class golfer. Some of 
us have spent much money and 
many hours of practice in our ef- 
forts to attain perfection. It has 
finally dawned upon us that regard- 
less of the amount of effort and 
amount of money we spend we will 
never be more than average golf- 
ers. In other words, practice plus 








Better Employees and Lower Turnover 





other things, will not always make 
for perfection. Even skilled guid- 
ance cannot compensate entirely 
for lack of basic ability. Careful 
study in individual differences has 
revealed that individuals possess 
degrees of ability which follow 
pretty much a curve of normal dis- 
tribution. That is to say, some 
types of abilities are almost en- 
tirely lacking. Other kinds of 
ability are present in fair amounts. 
Still other capacities exist in more 
than average quantities. 

An illustration of sach a situa- 
tion is revealed in a study of tele- 
phone operators. During an ordi- 
nary training period of two weeks, 
about 10 per cent of the individuals 
have acquired a superior degree of 
skill, 15 per cent have absorbed 
above an average amount, and 50 
per cent of the students have made 
normal progress. About 15 per cent 
have given evidence of learning diffi- 
culties and a sub-average perform- 
ance. The remaining 10 per cent 
have failed to acquire even the fun- 
damental skills. From a psychologi- 
cal point of view, the lower 25 per 
cent will not be able to acquire that 
amount of skill which will enable 
them to perform with satisfaction 
to themselves or the company. It is 
obvious that no amount of intelli- 
gent supervision and training will 
be effective in raising the level of 
performance of this group of em- 
ployees. Unsatisfactory produc- 
tion, emotional maladjustment, and 
employee dissatisfaction will be 
eliminated when management takes 
into account these perfectly natu- 
ral psychological facts. 

Few executives realize the wide 
range of differences in proficiency 
which exists among employees of a 
clerical staff. A personality audit 
was recently made of such a staff 
in a large manufacturing concern. 
Tests of ability reveal that some 
employees are capable of produc- 
ing as much as 25 per cent more 









and better work than others. Refer 
ence to payrolls, however, does no! 
reveal that salary adjustment: 
have much relation to this distri- 
bution of basic proficiency. 

In a mail-order house, an audit 
was made of file clerks and billing 
checkers. Here again, a distribu 
tion in proficiency was discovered 
which is represented in Table 3 
Every one of these people was paid 
on the same hourly rate. While dif 
ferences in ability were known to 
exist, management had not been in- 
formed as to the range of these dif- 
ferences or the locus of them. 
Recognition of proficiency levels, 
in terms of salary and office rat- 
ings, resulted in a decreasing per- 
centage of separations from the 
company, an increase in _ pro- 
ductivity by the remaining group, 
and a tonic effect on the morale of 
the whole department. 

The problems of supervision in 
business are essentially psychologi- 
cal in character. The supervisor, 
regardless of what his title is, has, 
as his fundamental task, the effec- 
tive integrating of abilities and in- 
terests into a cooperative work pat- 
tern. He must influence human be- 
havior and, to a very large extent, 
predict and control behavior out- 
comes. There is the task, among 
other things, of adjusting differ- 
ences and eliminating sources of 
work maladjustment in the situa- 
tion, and seeing to it that a satis- 
factory level of personnel is main- 
tained. 

There is a strategy in handling 
people, and in the last analysis the 
good supervisor is a strategist. He 
is the one who establishes thosc 
conditions for human motivation in 
the office which release latent power. 
create active interests in the organi 
zation’s well-being, and promot: 
loyalty to the company’s purposes 

The psycho-technical approacl 
to supervision takes into accoun! 
the fact that human beings can bi 
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motivated, that adaptation, insofar 
as it is consistent with sound busi- 
ness practice, to the individual dif- 
ferences and potentialities of the 
worker pays large dividends, both 
for management and employees, 
and finally, that purely mechani- 
cal treatment of the problem will 
produce purely mechanical results. 
Supervision which takes into ac- 
count the fact that every human 
being is a person possessing atti- 
tudes, ideals, hopes and anxieties 
subject to periods of optimism and 
depression, will be realistic, yet in- 
telligent. It will recognize that any 
person with experience in the com- 
pany’s affairs represents an invest- 
ment in time and money which 
should be capitalized if manage- 
ment is to be effective. Labor will 
not be looked upon as a commodity 
to be bought and sold, but as a re- 
source of human ingenuity and 
ability, to be wisely used. 


Techniques which are available 
for men who are concerned with the 
placement of workers in office oc- 
cupations, methods devised for the 
effective stimulation and guidance 
of employees as they develop skills 
and experience in their operations, 
should be a part of an enlightened 
supervision. Just as in industry 
where up-grading methods, which 
are backed by scientific, intelligent 
research and careful production 
records, are a continuous source of 
stimulation and motivation for the 
worker, so in business similar per- 
sonnel controls constitute one of 
the most advanced methods of 
maintaining a staff which continu- 
ously increases its efficiency and 
in doing so, increases in value to the 
company. 

The discussion in this article has 
had to do very simply with certain 
basic phases of psycho-technology 
as it is applied to business. We have 


suggested some of the approaches 
to the problems of selection, train 
ing, supervision, and general main- 
tenance, emphasizing results that 
have been attained, rather than 
specific techniques by means of 
which they may be secured. Under 
the competitive system of free en 
terprise it is natural that there 
should be an expanding conceptioi 
of the responsibilities of manage 
ment, not merely to absentee own 
ers in terms of dividends, but als: 
to the men and women who mak 
up the active, productive pe 
sonnel upon which the former de 
pends. The individualization meth 


. ods of management will take int 


account individual differences in 
ability, in emotional make-up, and 
in motivation. Management will 
gradually become a sounder scienc« 
as psycho-technical methods ar 
consistently and intelligently em 
ployed in the various departments. 


New Laws Gall for Better Accounting 


EWS that the organized 

retail grocers in New 

York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania have begun 

a drive to force through state legis- 
lation modeled after the Robinson- 
Patman Act, with the purpose of 
prohibiting selling below cost, is of 
far-reaching importance. If such 
laws can be passed in all the states, 
and with aggressive retail organiza- 
tions pushing them (such an accom- 
plishment is by no means unlikely), 
sellers must be prepared to prove, 
by facts and figures, what their 
costs really are. This means the 
overhauling of most of the prevail- 
ing costing systems, which were not 
designed, nor intended, to be used 
for such purposes. Most existing 
cost systems are intended to pro- 
vide the management with expense 
control data and that is all. There 
are thousands of smaller manufac- 
turers and business enterprises 
which maintain no cost system at 


all. Others depend upon rule-of- 
thumb methods, such as adding 100 
per cent to labor and material. The 
new laws, both national and state, 
make it essential that accurate 
costs be kept, both on manufactur- 
ing and selling by products. The 
price control boards, which will be 
set up for the administration of 
these price discrimination laws, will 
demand carefully broken down fig- 
ures, based on accurate cost 
studies, and will not accept general 
figures regarding the distribution 
of overhead and administrative 
costs on closely priced products. 
Anticipating this new trend, and 
the possibility of being called upon 
at any time to submit cost data, 
many sellers are planning to inau- 
gurate new costing systems the first 
of the year. These companies are 
now studying the problems in- 
volved, and are getting set for a 
complete change-over in cost prac- 
tices. It is significant that most of 


those who are revamping systems 
are attaching special importance 
to the proper distribution, by terri- 
tories and by products, of so-called 
sales costs, since the manner in 
which these costs are allocated will 
often determine whether or not the 
product is being sold “below cost” 
or “above cost” in a certain terri- 
tory, or to a certain customer. 

Another factor which may be 
brought into the cost picture is the 
cost of selling large and small 
orders. Where prices are lowered 
to favor a big buyer the seller may 
have to prove, with actual account- 
ing figures, that his costs are actu- 
ally lower, in direct proportion to 
his lowered prices for the big buyer. 
Few if any costing systems have, in 
the past, been carried that far. It 
is a known fact that many small 
orders are sold at prices which do 
not return costs; in the future it 
may be necessary to prove the ex- 
act extent of lowered costs. 














NEXT MONTH IN BUSINESS 


A CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS o compiten sy cpcar PAUL HERMANN 


Outlook for Christmas Business 


Advance buying for holiday requirements indicates that the fall Christmas season gives promise 
of being the best since 1929, and well ahead of 1930. There is a complete absence of fear 
over the election outcome, and a widely held belief that the net effect of devaluation by the 
European gold countries will be stimulating to business here, once the immediate effect has 
worn off. With currencies tied to sterling, which is the real meaning of the so-called ‘‘gentle- 
man’s agreement,’ the world will have in effect a managed currency, the value of which can 
be regulated by the three dominant financial powers, provided they stick to their agreement. 
This will make it feasible to stabilize the dollar at its present gold content. It is logical to 
suppose that such stabilization will reassure capital, and cause it to come out of the storm 
cellar and seek employment. Production facilities, already taxed, will probably be unable to 
supply the resulting demand for goods and equipment. Hence we may expect a shortage of 
skilled labor, higher wages and higher prices, since higher wages will be paid out of higher 
prices and not profits as generally believed. This development seems assured, regardless of 
which party wins the election, with the result that we may experience conditions closely 
approximating those of 1920 next year. 


November High Spots 


SPECIAL CAMPAIGNS. In many fields, intensive admission days in November. Big football days are 
campaigns, special weeks, shows and exhibitions, and almost holidays and there are many in November. 
conventions will speed up activities in November. Also to be mentioned are National Authors’ Day, 
Among the special campaigns are National Apple Campus Sweetheart Day, Corn Day, Red Cross Sun- 
Week, National Art Week, American Education day, Arbor Day in the South, St. Cecilia's Day. 
Week, National Father and Son Week, Official ' 
Speech Week, Appreciation Week, Children’s Book IMPORTANT SHOWS. Automobile Shows, Live 
Week, National Fur Week, National Honey Week, Stock Exposition, Drug Show, Southwestern Florists’ 
American Red Cross Week, Philatelic Week, National Atlanta Exposition, Shoe Exposition, Poultry Show, 
Gift Week, National Prosperity Week. Other promo- Cosmetic Shows, Engineering Shows occur in Novem- 
tional weeks usually held in November, but not defi- ber. 
nitely scheduled as yet, are Church Advertising  ,crTryg FIELDS. In addition to fields indicated by 
Week, Prune Week, Canned Food Week, Wool . 
; ; special weeks, there are many other peaks and holi- 
Week, Cancer Prevention Week, YWCA Fellowship ; . : 
. day trade specials. Among them are winter clothing, 
Week, National Health Week. , 
women’s coats and suits, woolens, gloves, furs, 
HOLIDAYS. November has many special days, holli- blankets; house furnishings including lamps, pictures, 
days, bank holidays, state days, and foreign holidays. draperies, sports wear, coal, electrical supplies, 
Election day comes first. Then there is Armistice Day radios, confectionery. In the ‘alimentary calendar” 
and Thanksgiving. A number of states celebrate their are turkey, fruits, nuts, candy, cranberry sauce, 
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pumpkin and mince pies, oysters and many another 


appetite teaser. 


SEASONAL EVENTS. November presents many other 
sports in addition to football; particularly hunting, 
tobogganing, hiking, snow sports. The opera season 
and the social season open. The weather affects busi- 
ness. ‘Squaw winter’’ comes in November. Says 
Grandma: ‘If there’s ice in Novemher that will bear 


a duck, there’ll be nothing after but slush and muck.” 
November has been variously named, Month of Sleet, 


Hunters’ Month, Meat Slaughter Month. Among No- 


November, Day by Day 


SUNDAY—St. Philip's Day. National 
Authors’ Day. Al! Saints Day. Chrys- 
® anthemum Day. Independence Day, 
Turkey. National Apple Week begins. 
Thirty-day open season for ducks in Cen- 
tral Zone. Canadian open season for mink, 
fox, marten, raccoon begins. A bow to 
Union Carbide and Carbon Company, in- 
corporated 1917; to National Broadcasting 
Company organized 1926. Certified state- 
ment for Registration, domestic and foreign 
corporations, due, Georgia. Beekeepers 
meet at Indianapolis and Beautician Trade 
Show opens in that city. Birthday of Ameri- 
can Institute of Steel Construction, 1921; of 
the “Atlantic Monthly,’’ 1857; of the Great 
Southern Life Insurance Company, 1909. 
Order of B’Nai, B’Rith founded 1843; postal 
money order system established 1864; 
Massachusetts Medical Society chartered 
1781. London Motor Show opens. San 
Francisco-Oakland bridge opens. Birth- 
day of J. W. Packard. 


MONDAY—This is Cactus Day, All 
Souls Day, Dakota Day (North and 
® South Dakota admitted 1889), Polk and 
Harding Day (birthday of two presidents), 
or Daniel Boone Day for the great frontiers- 
man. National Art Week begins. A bow to 
Cudahy Packing Company for its founder, 
born 1843; to the University of Vermont, 
chartered 1791; to the Champion Coated 
Paper Company, incorporated 1892, and to 
the Ford Motor Company which first exhib- 
ited its Zephyr one year ago. This is the 
birthday of the Cleveland Press, and of Phi 
Delta Chi, pharmacy chemical fraternity. 
In 1920, Radio Station KDKA first broad- 
cast election returns of the Harding-Cox 
election. Fox hunting begins in England, 
and the International Bicycle and Motor 
Cycle Exhibition opens, London. Indiana 
Beauticians meet at Indianapolis. Wilkes- 
Barre opens trade show. Birthday of 
Richard Wyckoffe, financial editor. 


Day. Many offices closed all or half 
® day for election; banks closed in most 
states. In addition to national election, 29 
states hold biennial state elections, 11 states 
quadrennial state elections. Independence 
Day, Panama. The King of England opens 
Parliament. Germans celebrate Allerbube 
(All Boys) Day. Drug Show opens in 
Chicago. 


4 TUESDAY—Election Day, St. Hubert's 


play portrait of the President Elect, if 
you wish. Armistice Day celebrated 
in Italy. Cash Register Day (first cash 
register patented 1879 by J. J. Retty). A 
bow to National Cash Register Company 


4 WEDNESDAY—All's quiet again. Dis- 
s 


which succeeded to its rights. In 1846, 
B. F. Palmer secured the first U. S. patent 
for a wooden leg, and in 1862, R. J. Gatling 
patented the first machine gun. A bow to 
the National Biscuit Company for birthday 
of President Ray E. Tomlinson, and to Mont- 
gomery Ward and Company for Sewell L. 
Avery's birthday. Southeastern Florists’ 
Association convention opens in Atlanta. 
Miss Mary Todd married a young lawyer 
named Abe Lincoln, 1842. 


pire Day. Bonfires and fireworks for 
*® Guy Fawkes Day in England. Open- 
ing of Official Speech Week. National 
Horse Shoe opens in New York City. The 
Shoe Fashion Guild of America opens its 
spring showing exposition in New York 
City. Indiana Librarians meet at Indian- 
apolis, New England School Superintend- 
ents in Boston, and Minnesota Educational 
Association and seven other state educa- 
tional bodies at St. Paul. Chrysanthemum 
Show opens in London. A bow to the 
movie industry for birthday of Will H. Hays. 
George B. Selden was granted his automo- 
bile patent, 1895. Peter Zenger’s "'N. Y. 
Weekly Journal” was first published, 1733. 
It is the anniversary of the opening of the 
handsomest theater in the west, in Chicago 
in 1857, by John H. McVicker. Who was 
elected president on November 5, 1781? 
John Hanson of Maryland, by the first 
congress of the federation. There were six 
other ‘presidents’ before George Wash- 
ington. 


Ls) THURSDAY—Corn Day. Corn Em- 


in Alabama, California, Connecticut, 
* Indiana, Maryland, Ohio, Pennsy]l- 
vania. John Philip Sousa Day, for the great 
bandmaster; Paderewski Day for the premier 
and pianist. Volunteers of America incor- 
porated in 1896. St. Olaf’s College, Min- 
nesota, founded 1874. Birthday of Security 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, incor- 
porated 1886. British Institute of Cinemat- 
ography Conference opens in London. 
Order your Christmas cards early. 


6 FRIDAY—Quadrennial state elections 


SATURDAY—Marie Curie Day for the 
great radium scientist. National Tea 
* Company Appreciation Week begins. 
Football—some of the big games: Alabama 
vs. Tulane; Brown vs. Yale; California vs. 
U. S. C.; Carnegie vs. NYU; Syracuse vs. 
Indiana; Chicago vs. Ohio; Cornell vs. 
Princeton; Harvard vs. Virginia; Michigan 
vs. Pennsylvania; Purdue vs. Fordham. In 
1876 the Hook cigarette-making machine 
was patented; 1929, the first glider pilot's 
license was issued to Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce C. M. Young. 
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vember retail plans is the credit offer: ‘Buy in No- 
vember, pay in January.” 
INVITATION. Readers are invited to write us of anni- 


versaries in their fields, such as “‘birthdays”’ of their 
companies, important patent dates, coming events, etc. 


tana Admission Day, 1889. Opening 
* of National Father and Son Week, 
American Children’s Book Week, and Na- 
tional Fur Week. Iowa State Hairdressers 
and Cosmetologists meet and open trade 
show at Cedar Rapids. Associated Master 
Barbers meet at Indianapolis. First U. S. 
patent on a design granted in 1842 to G. 
Bruce for a typeface. Open season for 
ducks, Northern Zone closes (South Dakota 
and all states bordering on Canada except 
Washington, Idaho and New York); Cortez 
entered Mexico, 1519. Canadian Pacific 
Railway completed, 1886; 65 acres de- 
stroyed in great Boston fire, 1872. 


e SUNDAY—Red Cross Sunday. Mon- 


Red Clover Day (anniversary of date 
* Vermont adopted red clover as state 
flower). Independence Day, Poland. Amer- 
ican Education Week begins. Bow Bells 
ring in London for Lord Mayor's Day. 
King's College, now Columbia Gasman, 
gave first medical instruction in America, 
1767. Ohio's first newspaper, ‘Sentinel of 
Northwest Territory’ founded in Cincin- 
nati, 1793. Life Agency Officers and Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau meet in 
Chicago. National Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Federation meets at St. Paul. Kan- 
sas Cosmetologists convene at Wichita. 
American Petroleum Institute meets at 
Chicago. American Horse Show opens at 
New York City. The Furniture Mart fall 
market opens in Chicago. 


9 MONDAY—Canadian Thanksgiving. 


Luther born, 1483). Birthday of 

® Mohammed, 570 A.D. National 
Honey Week and New York Auto Show 
open. First trust organized, 1817, by Salt 
Manufacturers of West Virginia. U: 4 
Marine Corps éstablished 1775. Rutgers 
University chartered 1766. National Corn- 
husking Contests frequently held on this 
date. National Association of Practical Re- 
frigeration Engineers meet at Chicago, 
Minnesota Bottlers at St. Paul, and Poultry 
Industries Exposition opens, New York City. 


1 TUESDAY — Luther Day (Martin 


membrance Day, Canada. Washing- 

*® ton Admission Day. . Martinmass, 
Feast of St. Martin. Indian Summer, called 
St. Martin's Summer’ in England. Ameri- 
can Red Cross Week opens. A bow to 
Stanford University, founded 1885; to Kraft 
Cheese, birthday of James Lewis Kraft; and 
to New York City—Holland Tunnel opened 
1927. Refrigeration Service Engineer's 
Society Show opens at Memphis. Ameri- 
can Institute of Chemical Engineers con- 
venes, Baltimore. Seattle is host to Pacific 


11 WEDNESDAY—Armistice Day. Re- 
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ke.” States ssa and Srepetes - 
Z ciety. Three years ago the National Broad- 
st, | inlay Comsanyookpesemcnat ose | WHERE BUSINESS WILL BE BRISK IN NOVEMBER 
No- City. Alvan Clark patented his telescope 
85 years ago. In 1893, J. G. Cutler pat- = = 
No- ented the mail chute. Poe pas ian 
| General | Estimated General | Estimated 
THURSDAY—Death of Alexander oo | esr Business | Business 
ani- 12 (323 B.C.) initiates Alexandrian lJ - saa for No va Increase Increase 
® Era. Mayflower Day—Mayflower Se ook ge July 1936 | for Nov. 
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Advertisers’ Association meets at Chicago. ao deal ed , ee aes + 10 19 
Annual Marine Exhibition opens in New Soaeer . ile pad ad Same g hge 26 19 
York City. urlington, Reavis 26 15 ‘ort and, Ore... .. .| 11 21 
Camden, N. J...... 31 | 19 Providence, R. I... . 21 10 
FRIDAY—Robert L. St Da Chattanooga, Tenn. 26 19 Reading, Pa........ 25 19 
tee 1850. Bi thd : fTustice L ay, Cincinnati, Ohio... .| 19 21 Rochester, N. Y.... 19 16 
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ing anniversary of the first street cars (John Oakland, Calif....... 35 19 — ne 
late Mason’s first car ran in 1832). First Phila- : — 
tate delphia telephone exchange opened, 1878; 
ner- first New York Golf Club, St. Andrew’s at 
ells Yonkers, organized 1888. National Auto 
ay Show opens at Chicago, Indianapolis Auto 
ity, Show at Indianapolis. Allied Postal Coun- Daguerre, 1787—of interest to photogra- sota vs. Wisconsin; Northwestern vs. Notre 
4 cil meets at Indianapolis. Many toy shop phers. The J was organized in Dame. The Pilgrims landed at Plymouth 
lot exhibits are opened for the Christmas Cleveland, 1874. First airplane loop-the- Rock in 1620, and a big anniversary speech 
‘ season. loop made by Lincoln Beachey at San fest always is held on this day. The first 
if Diego, 1913. National Foreign Trade Con- permanent theater in America opened in 
, ” SUNDAY—Brazil declared a repub- vention at Chicago. International Acety- 1766—the Old Southwark in Boston. 
hg 5 lic, 1889. First broadcast of Na- lene Association meets at St. Louis. ag famous Bixby letter was written 
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- fornia and other states. 1872. Country a Insurance Company, became an independent republic in 1848. 
4] incorporated 1928. Indiana Canners’ As- Howard University (negro) founded at 
sm MONDAY — Oklahoma Admission _sociation meets at Indianapolis. New Eng- Washington, D. C., in 1866. Postal Life 
salt 16 Day. Gustavus Adolphus Day, cele- land Council meets at Boston. National Insurance Company, incorporated thirty 
S ° t/2.%" ae — roogg t = a Traffic League meets at New yoursego. Birthday ~— aged 5 
: ions of U. 5. Nationa ilatelic Wee ork City. of Publicis ward L. Bernays and of Wal- 
ers begins. The Federal Reserve System was worth Manufacturing Company's Howard 
ted placed in operation, 1914. First use of Coonley. American Honey Exhibit opens 
his metered mail, 1920. In 1884, S. S. McClure FRIDAY—Arbor Day in South in San Antonio. 
of began oe first aaeepaer Sy roy a a —— — ———_ i 
' d iberi , 43 B.C. i ’ 1CO, c an = . ; 
try oe al Tienes sasate at otinaneine. foreign corporations. The first issue of the 2 4 nent Map irbide ape TE 
ity. Public Health Congress opens at London. a eaggen on gy In 1866 in the * Pierce. Chicago Stock Sashanee 
National Association of Real Estate Boards tie ae ie ted the fi : a P a opened, 1914. First intercollegiate football 
Re- convenes at New Orleans. emont patented the lirst bicycle with a association in America organized in 1876 
ng- a pony Med pnd 7 by Harvard, Princeton and Columbia. 
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SL Ty, Reelin Sees lp Gi Company erred by te fodorl aie arya Hawt, Tngratons 
sri- ® Eli Terry patented his clock, 1797 court. Birthday of Baseball Czar Kenesaw at Londen 
‘to the first clock patented in the U. S. The Mountain Landis, 1866. , 
a Southern Medical Association Exposition TUESDAY—Carnation Day, for In 
we opens at Baltimore. ? a ag sn Day, North ternational Carnation Show, Lon- 
x arolina. Big football games in- * don. Birthday of Zachary Taylor. 
rs WEDNESDAY—Independence Day, ® clude: California vs. Stanford; Chi- Joseph F. Glidden, ‘a DeKalb, Illinois, 
aTl- Baltic States. Standard Time Day. cago vs. Illinois; Michigan vs. Ohio; Har- patented barbed wire, 1874. The National 
i ® Sell Watches! Standard Time adopt- vard vs. Yale; Indiana vs. Purdue; Iowa vs Rifle Society was organized and chartered, 
tic ed in U. S., 1883. Birthday of Louis Temple; Kansas State vs. Nebraska; Minne- 1871. First patent for an automobile elec- 
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tric self-starter, 1903. Birthday (1857) of 

F. C. Ball of fruit jar fame. 
? Christmas. Tell your customers to 
® mail gifts early, especially to for- 
eign lands. The great emigration to 
Grandma's for Thanksgiving turkey starts. 
Birthday (1837) of Andrew Carnegie. St. 
Catheri: e's g y—girls ir on Paris 
re fecti 1% é! . 3 € ¥' 


streeis in & cient ; 
1e a Sant * ‘e + o Ce 
Pst oiiet i c vz 


WEDNESDAY—One month until 


Dey da: ice C 


Ww War 


opera to be ‘boundonet in $y entirety was 


sung over the radio. 
2 dodendron Day. Anniversary of 
® choosing of big laurel or rhododen- 
dron as state flower of West Virginia by 
school children. Among big football games 
today are: Alabama vs. Vanderbilt; Car- 
negie vs. Pittsburgh; Cornell vs. Pennsyl- 
vania; Kansas vs. Missouri. Open season 
for ducks, Southern Zone (North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Arkansas and Texas). 
Christmas Seal Campaign begins. Na- 


THURSDAY—Thanksgiving. Rho- 


tional Council of Teachers of English meets 
at Bosion. 


FRIDAY—No school today. Kiwanis 
2] Club trustees district conference 
* meets at St. Paul. Wheeling Cham 
ber of Commerce holds Christmas opening 
parade. 


Season Inc! aS: 


28 easy “Tas of 2 football games 
today—last of the 
@ A- : + > 


Ice; 


a ye eR vs. _y -E~ State, ‘he 1895 
the first American Auto Race was won by 
Charles E. Duryea. International Live 
Stock Exposition opens in Chicago. United 
Spanish War Veterans incorporated, 1899. 
In 1520 Magellan first entered the Pacific 
Ocean; 1929, Byrd was the first to fly over 
the South Pole. 

Na- 


SUNDAY—Haiti. 
? Day. First Sunday in Advent. 

* tional Gift Week opens. Ohio Ad- 
mission Day. Wabash College founded, 
1832. First savings bank organized in U. S., 
1816. Drs. Jackson and Morton discovered 


Independence 


the use of ether for surgical operations, 
1846. Barney and Berry (Skate) Company, 
incorporated 1904. Indiana State Confer- 
ence on Social Work convenes at Indian- 


apolis. 


MONDAY—St. Andrew’s Day, pa- 

30 tron saint of Scotland. National 

® Prosperity Week—mailing of Christ- 

mas Savings Checks. Mer k Twain in’s 2 biz rth- 

ented first oat crushing machine, 1875. 

Naiional Exposition of Power and Mechan- 

ical Engineering opens, New York City. 

Radiological Society of North America 
convenes. 


CONTRIBUTORS ATTENTION. Secre- 
taries of trade associations, advertising men 
and others who send contributions to this 
department should remember that this de- 
partment closes 60 days in advance. 
December dates should be in by October 1, 
and January dates by November 1. We 
regret that some contributions came too 
late for inclusion. 





SALES REPORTS UP TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1936 


Individual Company Reports—Not Totals for the Industry 





EQUIPMENT 


WEARING APPAREL 


HOUSE FURNISHINGS 





| Yy vA 
Increase Increase 
| | for & | for 

| Mos.* | Sept.t 


% 
‘Increase 
for 8 

| M os.* 


lo | o 

0 C 
Increase\ I ncreaxe 

for 8 for 


Mos.* Sept.t 








55.0 
32.0 
20.0 
30.0 
70.0 
15.0 
50.0 
40.0 
50.0 
26.5 
10.0 
—10.0 
30.0 


35. 
29. 


Sheet Metal Products 0 
Metal Cutting Saw Blades 8 
Food Machinery 0 
Portable Elec. Tools 0 
Drop Forgings, Tools, etc. 0 
Autographic Registers e 
Cash Registers 0 
Visible Record System 0 
Duplicating Machines 0 
Metal Office Furniture 8 
Farm Equipment 0 
Wrapping Machinery 5 
Food Slicing Machinery | 0 











FINANCIAL 





Industrial Banking | 13.0 | 10.0 





AGRICULTURAL 





‘Tree Surgery | 31. 
Tractors | Sl. 


LUXURIES 
| 











Jewelry 30.0 | 50.0 


12.0 
—8.0 
7.0 


Women’s Shoes 
Hosiery & Lingerie 





| 
| 
Men’s Shoes | 
| 
| 





FOODS 





Packing House | 
Dairy & Creamery 





! 





BUILDING 





Paint, Varnish, Lacquer 
Paint, Varnish, Lacquer 
Paint, Varnish, Lacquer 
Plumbing & Heating Equip.| ‘ 
Plumbers Brass Goods 
Lumber (wholesale) 
Insulation Materials 
Precast Concrete Products 


M He — © 
C—O 2 


7 
= 
ecococe 


22 tO mt 1 Om | 
See Sh aser 
Sseoenmecoccoce 


Or de 
wo 
oc 





MERCHANDISING 





Sl l 
Department Stores | 2 


H 


4.0} 17. 
Retail Chain } —2.5 | 


7 
8. 





| 

| 20.0 

| 20.0 

| 27.0 
35.0 


Fibre & Wool Texture Rugs! 9.5 
Furniture | 0.7 
Furniture | 35.0 
Furniture 9.4 | 





SPORTING GOODS 





Athletic Goods | 
Bathing Suits 


Ricycles 


8.0 | 
Same 
| 100.0 | 





ADVERTISING 





Senne 5. 
Magazine | 47. 
Fine Paper |; 8. 
Printing Inks |} 16. 





AUTOMOTIVE 





pours ( Retail) | 24. 
Gasoline & Oils | 4. 
Automotive Parts 7. 








“Actual increase for eight months of 1936 over same period of 1935. 


tEstimated increase for September over September 1935. 
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Sales Rooms on Wheels. 


(Continued from page 23) 


the United States—one at an eleva- 
tion of 9,658 feet—on roads such 
as I have never traveled before, even 
with a pleasure car. And yet with 
a house trailing along behind my 
car I have never missed an appoint- 
ment, and have almost a perfect 
record for not being late, driving 
as far as 400 miles in a day to 
make my schedules. 

“The coach is one of the greatest 
promotional sales ideas ever used ; 
yet the only way to get a true con- 
cept of its real value is to travel 
with it, talk to the thousands of 
visitors and prospects, listen to the 
conversation of those who have 
visited the coach, talking to those 
who have not yet gone through; 
watch women go home to get their 
husbands to come and see what they 
have seen; see women return with 
friends, often five and six times in 
an afternoon. 

“In every town as complete a 
visitor registration record as pos- 
sible is left with the local dealer. 
This not only gives local salesmen 
new lists of prospects, but in many 
instances changes the attitude of 
old prospects, as their visit to the 
coach often gives them new ideas 
on kitchen planning. 

“TI never miss an opportunity to 
show the coach to the domestic 
science classes in the high schools. 
They come in groups and I can al- 
ways hold them long enough to 
give them a complete story. As a 
result, they take that story home 
to their parents, and their enthu- 
siasm is reflected in the attitude of 
their fathers and mothers when 
they visit the coach in the afternoon 
and evening. Then too, most of 
these girls are future prospects and 
purchasers of electric kitchen 
equipment. 

“The job of operating the G. E. 
Kitchen Coach means telling the 
same story over and over, hundreds 
of times each day. In spite of this, 
it is the most interesting job I have 
ever had. Even at nine o’clock at 


-mercial trailers, 


night, near the end of a long, hard 
day that seems without end, when a 
man and woman come into the coach 
and show keen interest in a refriger- 
ator, I can, for the time being, for- 
get that I am tired and rekindle 
the old enthusiasm in telling the 
story of the G. E. plan. 

“It is great work, and one that 
not only brings immediate results, 
but possesses an ultimate value so 
great that, as yet, we can’t meas- 
ure, or even estimate it.” 

Immeasurable, certainly, in its 
present metamorphosis, is the value 
of the commercial trailer to the 
salesman, the sales manager and 
the manufacturer, and one which 
may presage cataclysmic changes 
in selling. Continuing to follow the 
results of the General 
Company’s experience with com- 
the facts and 
figures certainly forecast a break 
with past standards and sales. 

Gordon C. Caswell, sales pilot 
operator No. 3 for Caswell, Inc., 
Michigan G. E. distributors, testi- 
fies of his experience during the 
winter in six small towns: “Despite 
Michigan blizzards, in thirty-eight 
working days I have sold, through 
my agents, $4,864.45. This is more 
money than I have been accustomed 
to. The Sales Pilot Plan has proved 
that as long as merchandise can 
be displayed to people in the pres- 
ence of a local agent or dealer in 
whom they have confidence, the 
folks just buy. That’s all there is 
to it.” 

Again Mr. Caswell says: “In 
eleven days, sales reached a total 
of 22 units or $2,542.40. This is 
just a general idea as to what the 
sales coach is going to do. Pros- 
pects have been pouring in from 
all directions in my territory. The 
dealers in all my small towns are 
greatly enthused. In fact, they can 
hardly wait for the arrival of the 
coach each week. 


Electric 


“An interesting remark comes 
from a dealer in one of my small 
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SCHELBRO 
Sales Coach 


Speed your sales by demonstrating your 
merchandise at point of sale. Increase 
your salesmen’s efficiency, morale and 
volume ... and your net profits ... by 
this modern method of merchandising. 
Schelbro Trailer Coaches ... the 
product of 30 years’ experience in 
fine coach-building ... are made 
in sizes and styles adaptable to 
every type of product ... and for 
use by manufacturer, wholesaler, 
or retailer. The prices are sur- 
prisingly low. 
WRITE for Catalog 


SCHELM BROTHERS, INC. 


Peoria, ILLINOIS 








TRAVELING » » » 
DISPLAY 


» » 


INCREASES SALES * LOWERS SALES COST 
INCREASES TERRITORY COVERAGE 


Many mercantile, construction and manu- 
facturing companies are operating com- 
mercial trailers as modern traveling dis- 
play salesrooms or offices. May we extend 
our FREE service in assisting you to 
design the coach for your specific need at 
moderate price. 


FRED HAWKINS & SON, INC. 
2431 So. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO DISTRIBUTOR FOR 


SCHULT TRAILERS, INC. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


Largest Manufacturers of Moderale Priced House 
Trailers in the United States 
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Increase Sales 


Reduce Expense 


with 


CLUB CAR 


SALES 


TRAILERS 


A new way to sell your product in 
new and old markets at remarkably 
low sales cost. 


Surprisingly Low in Cost 


Club Car offers a complete unit 
with price based on quantity pro- 
duction methods, but arranged to 
your own specific needs. 


Write for descriptive circular and 
complete information. 


U. S. COACH CO. inc. 


Surre 1204, 330 So. We tts Sr. 
CHICAGO 


Factory at Champaign, Illinois 




















aS ei ce 


Custom Built 
Sales Coaches 


Kozy Coach mastercraftsmen will 
help you develop a sturdy, compact, 
and attractive “Display Room” on 
wheels. Tell us your problems and 
we'll submit recommendations. 


KALAMAZOO 


Kozy Coach Co. “wictucan 

















PRODUCTS + SERVICES 


that will help you 
—to reduce expenses 
—to increase profits 


are advertised in this issue of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS. Turn now to the 


Where to Buy It 


section beginning on page 66. 
ADVERTISING IS BUSINESS NEWS 








Here in one coach, undisturbed by the daily routine of unpacking and 









packing, is displayed the entire line of the Scholl Manufacturing Company 





towns. He never knew that a bird 
dog, as he calls himself for look- 
ing for prospects, could make 
$83.00 in one afternoon.” 

L. R. Edwards, sales pilot for 
Electrical Housekeeping, Inc., 
Ohio G. E. distributor, informs: 
“Twenty-three sales in twenty-one 
working days, representing a total 
volume at list price of $4,095.40. 

“This has meant my gross profit 
of $655.00. This figure does not 
include commissions paid agents 
which have been subtracted. Ex- 
penses of operation for the period 
were $290.00. Net profit for the 
twenty-one days was $365.00. I 
am happy, enthusiastic and glad of 
the opportunity to prove to myself 
that ‘it can be done.’ ” 

From D. A. Kelly, wholesale 
manager, Storz, G. E. distributor 
in Omaha, Nebraska, comes this 
comment: “Our dealer, W. R. Ma- 
loney of North Platte, Nebraska, 
secured so many prospects from 
only one day’s work with the sales 
coach that he exceeded his yearly 
quota by 126 per cent. Another ex- 
ample is the Central Power Com- 
pany with headquarters at Grand 
Island, Nebraska, who used the 
sales coach in sixteen towns for 
nine days and exceeded its quota 
by 131 per cent. Our experience 
indicates that orders are forthcom- 
ing immediately after the coach has 
left a given territory.” 

Specific figures on the cost of 
operating a commercial trailer, as 
well as the increased business which 





coaches bring in, are interestingly 
given by H. S. McKeown, G. E. 
distributor at Spartanburg, South 
Carolina. 

“T found a new salesman, how- 
ever, who had never sold electric 
refrigerators of any kind. I gave 
him a few days’ training and 
started him out with the coach. His 
first days out netted him five sales. 

“As weeks went on, we decided 
to put one man, Luke Hallman, in 
charge of the coach as regular 
sales pilot. His sales have gradu- 
ally increased until some time ago 
we had to put on another truck 
and delivery crew exclusively for 
Mr. Hallman’s sales. 

“These facts and figures of our 
coach selling experience should be 
studied by any dealer who expects 
to keep forging ahead. 


Cost of coach delivered here $600.00 
7,320 miles at 5 cents per mile 366.00 

eee a $966.00 
Car used was necessary for salesman’s 
transportation anyway, so no need to 
figure this. 





0 > ee ere $11,046.00 
Credit only half of increase to 
use of coach we have...... $5,523.00 


33 per cent gross profit or about 
300 per cent on our investment $1,822.59 


“Tn addition, the salesman is able 
to sell many smaller appliances 
which add materially to his and the 
store’s income.” 

Another company which has been 
successful in using trailers is the 
Knapp-Monarch Company, well- 
known manufacturers of fans and 
household appliances. J. W. Kue- 
ser, general sales manager of the 
company, contributes the following 
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interesting letter, regarding his 
company’s experience with trailer 
coaches as a sales tool: 

“We find these trailers have been 
a tremendous help to our salesmen 
in lining up and working with dis- 
tributors in their territories. 

“It has been the means of not 
only increasing sales, but it has 
also helped to bring the distributor 
salesman not only to feel more par- 
tial to our line of merchandise, but 
it has actually demonstrated how 
the merchandise can be sold in 
larger volumes than he ever 
thought possible. 

“Naturally, our salesmen can 
cover more territory with the use 
of a trailer, and as our line is a very 
extensive one, when no trailer is 
used it is necessary for the sales- 
man to open up a sample room in 
every town he makes. Then again, 
samples displayed in the trailer are 
displayed to a much better advan- 
tage than they would be in some of 
the drab sample rooms found in 
most hotels. 

“At the present time we are 
operating four trailers, and plan 


on having at least eight by this | 


time next year.” ; 

Whether it is millinery or shoes, 
drugs, household appliances or fur 
coats, the advantages of a commer- 
cial trailer display over the old- 
fashioned sample cases, which 20 
per cent of our salesmen lug 
around on railroad trains, are even 
more obvious than to the automo- 
bile salesman in that the commer- 
cial trailer eliminates, in a single 
gesture, the nuisance of sample 
cases and the daily transfer ex- 
pense in moving them from railroad 
station to hotel, the porter’s daily 
tip for carrying them to and from 
the display room, the task of open- 
ing them up, arranging the goods 
for display. 

Fred Hawkins, a so-called Ben 
Bernie among automobile maestros, 
and Chicago dealer and Illinois dis- 
tributor of Schult, Aladdin and 
Kabin Koach, has opened a com- 
mercial department, separate and 
distinct from the sales department, 
which handles house trailers. It sells 
to manufacturers and wholesalers. 





p Your Sales 


UP Showroom 


Now You Can Take 
Your Merchandise Display 
Right to the Buyer's Door! 


A Palace Commercial Coach provides a 
Sell Mor e Goods new short-cut to greater sales. It bridges 


at Less Expense! the gap between buyer and seller by en- 
abling manufacturers, distributors and 
salesmen to take their display of merchandise direct to 
the buyer’s door. At the same time, it greatly reduces 
sales costs. 


Easily 
Carries 


It will pay you to investigate the possibilities of the 
Palace Coach as a means of stimulating sales. Others 
have found it one of the most successful methods of 
a Load of sales promotion that they have ever used. Write for 
1% Tons literature showing the practical application of Palace 

Commercial Coaches to present-day sales problems. 


PALACE TRAVEL COACH CORPORATION 


: Commercial Division 
As low’3 
oan 395] 





4572 N. Saginaw St. 
Flint, Michigan 


























200 TESTED 
COLLECTION 
LETTERS... 


Arranged for Reference 


Use in Loose-Leaf Binder 











Letters and data filed and arranged under tab- 
bed guides in 842 x 11 inch loose-leaf binder 


How Detroit Stove Works Keeps Collection 
Letters Human 

National Cash Register Company’s Golden 
Rule Appeal 


Letter Which Cleaned Up 33 Per Cent of 
All Accounts Over 30 Days Old 


A Letter That Brought 80 Per Cent of Out- 
standing Accounts 


How Cracker Jack Resells Customers in 
Collection Letters 


Reproductions of letters and 
systems used to collect past- 
due accounts; plans for en- 
couraging salesmen to collect 
old accounts; collection serial 
follow-ups, etc. An especially 
useful collection, since special 
effort has been made to include 
letters which sell while they 
collect the money. 


Sent on Approval to Executives, $5.00 Complete 
(formerly priced at $7.50) 


DARTNELL CORPORATION, 4660 Ravenswoop Ave., CuIcaco 
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Executives responsible for efficient, eco- 
nomical business administration should 
take advantage of the unmatched oppor- 
tunity for investigating at first-hand the 
results of vast resources and endless 
research directed to better business op- 
eration and management. 


at one place 


for one week 


33rd Annual National 


BUSINESS SHOW 


“America’s Efficiency Exposition” 


COMMERCE HALL 
Port Authority Building 
Eighth Avenue at 15th Street 
NEW YORK 


OCTOBER 19th to 24th 


. The most effective means to check 
up on methods and equipment and keep 
in step with the forward march of com- 
merce andindustry .. . 


. Skilled specialists to demonstrate 
the most advanced achievements of the 
business equipment industry and discuss 
particular and individual problems of 
business adiministration. 
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Money-Saving 
e Distribution Sheet 


From W. H. Faeth, of the Bristol Com- 
pany, Waterbury, Connecticut, comes 
a suggestion for an improved distribu- 
tion sheet which may be helpful to many 
other readers. Mr. Bristol’s own descrip- 
tion follows: 

One of the most common methods of 
distribution is the columnar method 
whereby the classification headings are at 
the top of vertical columns and the dis- 
tribution is made by posting the items to 
one or more of these columns, usually 
using one line for each transaction to be 
distributed. 

This method has several disadvantages, 
among which are: (1) The number of 
classification headings is necessarily lim- 
ited to the number of columns which may 
be conveniently used, depending on the 
width of your form. (2) In many cases, 
one sheet will not be sufficient to carry 
the number of classifications required, 
which necessitates using one or more “fly 
sheets,” or “spread sheets” as often called; 
when this is required, it is necessary to 
locate the correct sheet, column and line. 
(3) With this method, very little of the 
form is used, with consequent paper 
waste. 

Having encountered these difficulties in 
actual working experience I designed a 
distribution form i3 by 18 inches which 
makes it possible to distribute to a maxi- 
mum of 117 different classifications, using 
one side of the sheet only; the number of 
classifications depending upon the dif- 
ference in activity. Also it would be pos- 
sible to increase this 117 still more if less 
of the form was required for indexing 
and listing, which in our particular case, 
requires 13 by 6 inches or one-third of 
the form. 

On the left-hand side of this sheet 13 by 
6 inches is taken up with indexing and 
listing information; adjoining this are 13 
¥%,-inch vertical columns; the remaining 
5% inch is binding margin. This %-inch 
column is further subdivided into a dol- 
lars-and-cents space. 

These vertical %-inch columns are di- 
vided into 1 34-inch blocks, 9 blocks to the 
column; within each block is a classifi- 
cation heading, 5 posting lines and a space 
for the total amount. 


With 13 vertical columns and 9 blocks 
to the column, 117 posting blocks are made 
available. Based on the number of post- 
ing spaces required for any given caption, 
enough posting blocks may be allotted to 
meet amply the maximum requirements. 

On the left-hand side of the sheet in 
the 13 by 6 inch space are 64 lines, each 
numbered and available for indexing and 
listing the item to be classified. When 
posting an item with a single distribution, 
it is simply necessary to post the amount 
under the proper heading, but when post- 
ing to several headings, we add a small 
figure in the left-hand corner of the post- 
ing space to indicate the line number from 
which it is posted. 

The total of the classification columns 
must equal the total column, and when a 
sheet is out of balance the error is easily 
discovered by the system employed as 
outlined in the preceding paragraph. 


e How Long Has Your 
ie Company Been in Business? 


That is a question people with whom 
you do business frequently ask. While 
the age of your business may not be a 
primary reason for giving you an order, 
it does suggest stability and sound man- 
agement. No one wants to establish rela- 
tions with a company which may “fold 
up” on short notice. So the Cruver Manu- 
facturing Company incorporates the in- 
formation in the date line of its letters, 
as follows: “September 18 of Cruver’s 40th 
Year—1936.” Perhaps you can use this 
idea. It doesn’t cost anything, and it is an 
excellent method of impressing your cus- 
tomers with the fact that you are a 
thoroughly seasoned and well-established 
business. 


Seven Keys to What 
e You Are Seeking 


People with whom you do business al- 
ways have some one thing they especially 
want. Merchants want more profits and 
are intrigued by anything that tells how 
to get them. Salesmen want to make more 
money. Executives want recognition and 
promotion. And so it goes. To capitalize 
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this appeal, Carl Wollner, president of 
the Panther Oil and Grease Manufactur- 
ing Company of Fort Worth, Texas, uses 
seven keys. Keys, cut out of cardboard, 
are imprinted with the thought he wishes 
to get over to his salesmen or customers. 
These keys serve as a “peg” on which he 
hangs a sales bulletin or a letter. One of 
his more recent uses of the idea was in 
a house organ to his salesmen, entitled 
“Seven Keys to More Money.” One key 
was “Calls,” another, “Attention,” and 
the others, “Interest,” “Demonstration,” 
“Desire,” “Proof,” and “Action.” The 
same idea can be adapted to collections, 
office administration, or anything which 
involves the “unlocking” of latent oppor- 
tunities. It is, of course, a parody on that 
famed book and play, “Seven Keys to 
Baldpate.” 


4 Control Board For 
e Direct-Mail Campaigns 


Subscribers who send periodical mail- 
ings to lists of names must be careful not 
to “hit” any one list too hard— that is, 
not to overwork it to a point where re- 
turns will suffer. A publishing company 
controls this result-factor by a black- 
board, ruled off vertically for each mail- 
ing list and horizontally by weeks. A 
description of each list appears at the 
head of each vertical column, and the 
weeks of the current, preceding, and fol- 
lowing months are chalked in on the 
horizontal spaces. This gives a checker- 
board effect. Hooks are screwed in at the 
top of each square. When the promotion 
manager schedules a letter, the data as 
to enclosures, postage, mailing piece, key, 
etc., are typed on a shipping tag. The 
tag is hung on the hook beneath the list 
to be used, and opposite the week it is to 
be mailed. Different color tags are used 
for different products. Bright red tags 
denote “rush” mailings. After the mail- 
ing is completed the tags are transferred 
to hooks at the bottom of the board, 
underneath the list to which the mailing 
was sent. It thus becomes a permanent 
record of the effort expended on that list 
during the year. The back of the tag is 
used for the mailing record. The board 
shows at a glance the number of mailings 
that are in the mailing room, it signals 
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vator doors recently installed by us in 
the Hotel McCurdy, Evansville, Indiana, 
(Van Orman System). 


| This illustrates the modern, noiseless ele- 


Are Your Elevators 
MODERN? SAFE? 


Your building is judged by its ele- 
vator service and equipment. By 
modernizing, you increase rentability, 
improve tenant relations, and actu- 
ally save money besides. By install- 
ing the latest approved safety de- 
vices, you remove legal hazards and 
lower insurance rates. 
Without obligation, we'll gladly sub- 
mit sketches and estimates on com- 
plete modernizing, or on the instal- 
lation of M-C-K Elevator Devices 
to insure smooth operation and 
safety. 


Elevator Locks Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


























DIRECTORY of DIRECTORIES 


describes over 400 class and 
trade directories suitable for 
compiling mailing lists. Valuable 
for compiling your own lists. 


Price $1.50 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO 











NEW —"c WILL GIFT 
Voge —~§ UPRE ME! 


Items 
Also Sold 
Separately 


ROSPECTS will never forget you if you ify them an 
Autopoint daily use set imprinted wit your “4 
message. Includes Actopoint oversize pen ““arip 
tip’ —lead can’t wobvle. Autopoint Poscahte pan et- 
ters and parcels to 8 ounces. Both made of Bakelite. And 
point pocket knife Cy high carbon steel sliding 
. In suede lined gift box. Advertised in Saturday 
Evening Post and other national magazines. A recognized 
value at reasonable prices. Send for sample set = ap- 
proval, Ask about our line of quality leather g 


Autopoint Co., Dept. ABS-10, 1801 Foster Ave., noma mW. 
s . 


all mailings which are behind schedule, 
and it aids the promotion manager, as well 
as the mailing room, to get the utmost 
efficiency out of the department. The 
same information may, of course, be kept 
in a book, but the blackboard has the 
advantage of getting the mailings out on 
time, because it is there in public view, 
so all the executives passing through the 
mailing room can see it. 


Motorized Wringer 
©Fe Jumps Production 


In the headquarters of the Studebaker 
Corporation, South Bend, it became neces- 
sary to get out a large order of photo- 
graphs, some 15,000 prints being needed 
in a brief time. It is always necessary 
to run photographic prints through a 
wringer to wring out the surplus water 
as they are taken from the wash tanks. 

It was customary to employ one work- 
er to take the prints out of the wash 
tank, place them on the metal squeegee 
plates, and feed them into the wringer. 
Another employee turned the wringer. 

To speed up production, an electric 
motor, with a foot-pedal switch, was 
added to the wringer so that the employee 
who turned the wringer would not be 
needed and could devote his time to some- 
thing else. This simple addition of the 
motor to the wringer tripled production. 


a 
. Duplicating Machine for 
e Captioning Photographs 


Photographs used in large quantities by 


* publicity departments are customarily 


captioned by means of a narrow strip of 
paper, on which the caption is typewritten. 
The narrow strip of paper is then pasted 
to the back of the photograph. This time- 
consuming operation is eliminated by the 
publicity department of the Crosley Radio 
and Television Corporation, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Instead of a slip of paper, all cap- 
tions are transferred to a mimeograph 
stencil and the actual photographic prints 
run through the duplicating machine, 
which prints the captions directly on the 
back of the photograph. 

This plan saves the use of paper, elim- 
inates the slow labor of pasting the 
captions on the back of photographs, and 
guarantees that the caption wiil never 
become separated and lost from the photo- 
graph. The only possible disadvantage is 
in cases where photographs are used in 
layouts and are glued down to mounting 
boards before they are sent to the en- 
gravers. But as “layouts” of photographs 
are becoming rather passe in editorial 
work, this objection is slight. 


7 Demonstration Plan 
e Jumps Sales 


Midwest Hosiery Company, Omaha, 
Nebraska, sells its products through wom- 
en salespeople who call directly at the 


homes. As is always the case with sales- 
people who are employed on a straight 
commission, part-time basis, a vast num- 
ber of these agents produce very little, 
because they work so little. 

Knowing that these agents could sell 
if they demonstrated the line, the com- 
pany decided to offer a reward to every 
agent who made thirty demonstrations in 
a week. The reward was earned upon 
receipt, by the company, of a report giv- 
ing the name of the thirty prospects to 
whom the demonstration was made. No 
matter whether any sales were made or 
not the reward was given. 

The plan doubled sales during the 
month it was used, reports H. Edison 
Birginal of the company. 


Questionnaire Brings 
e Back Old Customers 


Electro-Metals, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, 
has found a special questionnaire sent to 
old customers a splendid plan for getting 
a true picture of the way in which cus- 
tomers view the company; for showing 
customers that the company is really in- 
terested in, and. appreciative of, their 
business, and for helping check its own 
service with that offered by competitors. 

Thomas F. Faulhaber, treasurer of the 
company, reports that the questionnaire 
promotes a much better feeling between 
his company and its customers, in addition 
to giving the company many usable sug- 
gestions for improving service and right- 
ing errors which the answers point out. 

The questionnaire contains sixteen 
questions, all designed to give the cus- 
tomer an opportunity to tell what he 
thinks of Electro-Metals service. Some of 
the questions are: “Do our materials ever 
cause trouble?” Do you consider our serv- 
ice good, fair or poor?” Are welds pack- 
aged satisfactorily?” The questions are 
mimeographed on a letter-size sheet. 


Trays For Handling 
e Large Mailings 


A great deal of time is lost in some 
mailing rooms by using old envelope boxes 
for holding letters until a mailing is ready 
for the sealing and stamping machine. 
This method not only looks messy, but it 
takes time to put the envelopes into such 
boxes and then get them out again. The 
L. L. Cook Schools, Inc., of Chicago, cut 
down this lost motion by having light, 
wooden trays made, 8 inches wide by 24 
inches in length, with one 24-inch side open 
so as to facilitate putting the envelopes 
into the tray and taking them out. The 
sides on the tray are 3 inches high, slightly 
lower than a No. 10 envelope. Leaving 
the side open, in this way, permits the 
trays to be used for any length envelope. 
While the idea is not new, it is a good 
way to save money in the mailing room if 
you are using makeshift boxes. A brass 
card-holder is tacked on one end of the 
tray, in which may be inserted a card 
indicating the job number, if desired. 
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The Business Show 


Bank Posting Machine 
and Fanfold Biller 


AMONG other exhibits of Burroughs 
products which will be on display and 
demonstration at the Business Show are 
two especially interesting machines—a 
new fanfold billing machine, and a new 
high-speed bank posting machine. 

The fanfold billing machine, combines 
advantages of electric carriage operation 
with the ability automatically to shift 
carbons from one set of multiple forms 
to the next in one simple motion. 

This new billing machine permits ease 
and speed of operation that are unique 
to billing work where fanfold forms or 
continuous forms without interleaved car- 
bons are used. On this new Burroughs, 
carbon shifting has been reduced from 
several operations to one simple, speedy 
motion. The operation is so automatic that 
the operator’s attention can be centered 
on the actual writing of the bills. 

The machine is designed for writing 
bills, orders, note notices, purchase orders, 
and similar forms. Besides its superior 
paper handling and carbon shifting fea- 
ture, it has electric carriage return, either 
to left-hand margin or an intermediate 
position, electric spacing, and electric 
platen shifting. 

Margin stops on this machine are con- 
veniently located in front of the carriage. 
All scales are exactly the same—the front 
scale, the one on the feed roll bail, and 
thé one on the tabulator rack—all start at 
zero and run the full length of the writ- 
ing line in the same direction in which 
the line is written. Thus, there can be no 
confusion in using the scales. 

A wide selection of type styles and sizes 
to meet individual choice or requirements 
is available. 

The new bank posting machine has 
many new features and provides a fast, 
simple operation, permits the posting of 
uncollected funds information on the 
ledger and a complete analysis record 
on the statement while handling commer- 
cial accounts. This machine is the latest 
development Burroughs has released for 
banks. 

Many of this new machine’s features 


contribute to its outstanding ease of 
operation. 

Operating advantages are: 1. Auto- 
matic printing of balances. 2. Automatic 
closing of carriage. 3. Fast tabulation and 
fast carriage return. 4, Visible alignment 
of posting lines. 5. Instant adjustment of 
machine for posting analysis data to 
statement, or uncollected funds to ledger. 
6. Automatic count of items. 

The Business Show, where this Bur- 
roughs equipment as well as the equip- 
ment of many other manufacturers will 
be exhibited, will be held in the Port 
Authority Building, New York, October 
19 to 24. This will be the thirty-third 
annual show. 


Globe-Wernicke 
Typist’s Desk 


A NEW departure in desks for stenog- 
raphers and typists is being offered by 
Globe-Wernicke. In the illustration there 
are the following G-W items: Typist’s 
desk, desk tray, file and wastebasket, all 
finished in “Duro-Velv” which is available 
in medium green, walnut-brown and ma- 
hogany-red. This lustrous finish adds to 
the beauty of steel] office furniture and 
outwears ordinary finishes, as it is not 
easily scratched or marred. The desk illus- 
trated is a new style, fixed bed pedestal 
typist’s desk, which is also used by oper- 
ators of small accounting machines. 


| 








SAMPLES TALK 
On Their Own Feet 


Today's 
100% 


effective 
selling 


‘Eyes record 87% of all 
impressions we receive’’ 
Ask for latest free catalog 


KNICKERBOCKER CASE COMPANY 
2327 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











An out-of-the-ordinary advertising spe- 
cialty that makes an instant hit. The 
Parisian Personal Clothes Brush is ap- 
preciated by the man “higher-up”—the 
executive who buys your product or your 
service. This is no ordinary brush. We 
ean reproduce natural colored photo- 
graphs, a signature, an elaborate illus- 
tration in permanent Parisianoid. As a 
gift, a door-opener to busy executives, a 
prize or for a number of practical mer- 
chandising purposes, you have a posi- 
tive winner in the 


PARISIANOID 


e PERSONAL e 


CLOTHES BRUSH 


Designed by specialists in the field of 
REMINDER ADVERTISING. Years of 
experience are back of this latest success- 
ful item. Back our experience with your 
own judgment. See the sales possibilities 
for yourself. 


FREE TO EXECUTIVES 
Write on your company letterhead, 
using your title, for a FREE Parisi- 
anoid Personal Clothes Brush. 
Manafacturers of a complete line of cel- 
luloid advertising specialties for over 39 
years. 





PARISIAN NOVELTY CO 


*3510-3524 So Western Ave. Chicago. Il! 
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VUL-CO 


-the National Wastebasket 


Guaranteed 5 years 


NO METAL TOPS TO DENT, BEND, 
CORRODE OR SCRATCH! 


For sturdy, economical service, ask for Vul- 
Cot, the business wastebasket. Constructed 
throughout of National H-A-R-D Vulcanized 
Fibre, with a super-strong, double-rolled 
fibre top. NO SOFT FIBRE. Solid sides and 
bottom. The Vul-Cot is standard equip- 
ment in 87 per cent of business offices in 
America. Available in olive-green, ma- 
roon-brown, oak, walnut and mahogany. 


At Stationers and Office Furniture Stores 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


T 





The Perfect CH R | STM A S 
= GIFT 


A private 

office file 
especially de- 
signed for the 
desk-side use 
of the Execu- 
tive having 
many interests. 
An ideal Christ- 
mas gift for 
others—a per- 
fect gift to 
send yourself. 


All Important Papers 
at Your Finger Tips 


Private correspond personal its and 
records—vital statistics on your business—per- 
sonal bills, policies—ideas—new confidential 
plans—as well as all pending material required 
for frequent reference—thoroughly organized 
and ready for instant use. No lost papers—no 
delay—quick action without waiting. A clear 
desk and a clear mind for immediate problems 
or work. The greatest time saver ever offered 
busy men or women. A large range of dividers 
to suit every need of the business or professional 
man. 


Read Without Removing! 


Automatic expanding file drawers afford in- 
stant visibility and access without removing 
papers from file—without rising from desk. Top 
is flush with desk when closed—slides into ver- 
tical position behind file when open. Available 
in legal or letter size at prices made possible 
by large production. 

FREE Send name at once for descriptive 

circular and price list. 





Automatic File & Index Co. 
629 W. Washington St., Dept. 4610, Chicago, Ill. 








New Airline Desks 


IT WAS inevitable that the new auto- 
mobile and train designs would influence 
office equipment. Latest of the additions 
to office equipment, designed in the man- 
ner of the new era in flowing lines, is the 
Airline Desks, just being marketed by 
Art Metal Construction Company. 

These new Airline desks, a group of 
which are illustrated on this page, are 
functional in both style and design. 

The extraordinary interest in these 
desks is their workability. Art Metal 
engineerers have built a desk that is de- 
signed to meet work requirements. In- 
side and out they are planned to speed 
the work. They are desks “built for the 
job.” 

Among the many new features of Art 
Metal Airline Desks is the beauty of finish 
and trim. “Airline” color for these desks 
was selected after consulting authorita- 
tive sources for a color that would not 
only harmonize well with general office 
surroundings, but one that would be 
pleasing in tone, modern in feeling, and 
at the same time contribute to efficiency 
through diffusing, rather than absorbing, 
office light. The work surface and trim of 
the desks is in black with white metal 
binding and hardware. 

An interesting feature of Airline Desixs 
is the convenience tray for stenographic 
supplies, that may be inserted in place of 
one sliding reference shelf. Another fea- 
ture is the series of “in-desk” trays, with 
two compartments for letter-size papers 
and one accommodating legal-size papers. 
The top tray of the series of three may be 
lifted out and used as a desk-top tray. 

All Art Metal desks provide for the 
concealed wiring of desk lamps, telephone 
and other electrical desk accessories. 


Other equipment of the desk includes ad- 
justable vertical partitions for the divi- 
sion of drawer space, slope partitions for 
stationery, and removable card trays in 
standard sizes of 5 by 3, 6 by 4 and 8 by 5. 
There are five Airline Desks in Airline 
finish, with black and bright metal trim. 
They are the 60-inch general office desk, 
style 1760 FB. A single pedestal clerical 
desk, style 1745 FB. A secretarial desk, 
with one pedestal fitted to enclose a type- 
writer, style 1760 TPL. A double pedestal, 
fixed shelf, typewriter desk, style 1760 
TPF, and a single pedestal, fixed shelf, 
typewriter desk, style 1745 TPF. 


Perpetual 
Calendar File 


CALLED the Visioner, there is a new 
desk utility being offered by the Visioner 
Products Corporation which includes a 
memorandum pad, desk calendar and 
business card file. It is made of molded 
Bakelite. Many business men are giving 
these useful items as remembrances to 
customers. They will be furnished in 
colors to harmonize with desk or office 
equipment colors. 


Automatic 
Carriage Return 


THE trend toward greater electrification 
of all modern office machines is typified 
in the introduction by the Tykar Corpo- 
ration of an electric carriage return for 
typewriters which eliminates the necessity 
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of buying new typewriters to obtain this | 
electric carriage return feature. 

This new device is said to increase typ- 
ing production up to 50 per cent. By an 
inexpensive mechanical device, powered 
with a fractional horsepower motor, it is 


now possible to eliminate manual carriage 
operation and line spacing. Any type- 
writer service man can install the device. 

Because of increasing salaries and an 


actual shortage of high-grade office help 

in some cities, it is anticipated that this 

Tykar electric carriage return will meet CPEED FEET 
with wide demand, because it cuts the cost P 

of typing, increases production and assists 


msn NEES” paves money for ACME WHITE LEAD 


Illustrated is part of a battery. of 
Egry Speed-Feeds used by Acme 
White Lead & Color Works to speed 
up writing of multiple copy forms in 
ordering and billing departments. 
Speed-Feed makes every typewriter 
a billing machine in one minute with- 
out change in typewriter construc- 
tion or operation, or interfering with 
its use asa correspondence machine. 
Automatically inserts and removes carbons, making all time 
of operator productive, increasing output by 50% or more. 
Eliminates use of costly one-time carbons. Uses Egry Con- 
tinuous Forms. Costs less than 2c per day for only one year. 
Ask for information and demonstration in your own office. 


New Ditto € nial THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY 
Duplicators . 4 DAYTON, OHIO DEPT. AB-10 


Sales Agencies in All Principal Cities 

THREE new machines will form the | 
nucleus of the exhibit Ditto, Incorporated, | 
has prepared for the New York Business 
Show. | 

The newest Ditto Machine—the D5 Di- 
rect Process Rotary Duplicator is the 
lowest-priced liquid duplicator in the | 
market. 

Dramatized demonstrations will high- | Each guide slides on three rods 
light the ability of the D5 machine to: een eaeiay which act as a “sway-check. 

1. Copy direct from originals through TRI-GUARD Contents are kept upright with- 
the use of a special Ditto liquid. ' SUPPORT out compression and guides in- 

2. Reproduce up to 250 copies from | : “ dex as well as support material in 
each original. > L drawer. This saves time, work, 

3. Make repeated use of each original. | Se eA: wear and tear—peeds up filing 

4. Provide remarkable Fluid Feed Con- YT APM || /! and finding. 
trol and Pressure Control features. — AB 

5. Afford accurate registration. 

6. Deliver copies with printed side up. 

7. Make copies with a new low mark 
in costs, and a new peak in simplicity and 
efficiency. 

The D5 rounds out the Ditto line of 
liquid duplicators. The spotlight will also 
be focused on the new D3 and D4 Direct 


Process machines in which are incorpo- SPEED UP FILING AND FINDING WITH 


rated further copying features in addi- 


tion to those offered by the D5. THE TRI-GUARD PRINCIPLE 


The hit of the 1935 Ditto exhibit, the 
$10 Systems Rotary, will make an en- | The Globe-Wernicke Tri-Guard filing principle is a 
core appearance. The exceptional speed revolutionary improvement in filing. It assures quick 


of this machine, and its ability to handle ie a? se 
heavy volume duplicating “with the great- filing ... fast finding . . . greater visibility - ++ more 
est of ease,” will again appeal to the economy ... greater accuracy ... increased effi- 


Show-goers. ciency. Let us prove how our modern equipment and 
Other features in the Ditto booth are a methods will save time and money in your office. Ask our local 


complete display of Ditto Flatbed Gela- . ‘ . 
er Seated on elite of the en- dealer for a demonstration or write direct to us for a free copy of 


tire line of Ditto Rotary Gelatine Dupli- “The Outstanding Filing Developments in Years.” 
cating Machines, and a display of Ditto 


rotary cut index cards which are specially | THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO., ciNCINNATI, OHIO 


processed to produce the maximum in du- 
plicating results. 
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Reduced to $2.50 


Cameron McPherson’s 
book 


LETTERS 


THAT SELL 
AND WHY 


Mr. McPuerson is retained 

by a number of important con- 

cerns as a sales letter consult- 

ant. He has sold more than 

$10,000,000 in goods and 

services by mail. The book 

contains many examples of 

sales letters which have made 

good under varying condi- 

tions, including: 

Letters for Getting Inquiries for 
Merchandise 

Letters to Department Store Buy- 
ers 

Letters to Revive Dormant <Ac- 
counts 

Letters to Open Up New Accounts 

Letters That Pave the Way for 
Salesmen 

Letters That Secure Advertising 
Cooperation 

Letters That Enlist Dealer Support 

Letters That Sell Advertising 
Space 

Letters to Backward Salesmen and 
Dealers 


300 pages, 51/,x8 inches; 100 actual 
letters; art covers. Formerly priced 
at $3.75 


Sent on Approval to 
Business Executives 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 RaveNswoop AVENUE 
CHIcAco 














IBM Offers Varied 
New Items 


ILLUSTRATED on this page are but 
two of the new or improved offerings of 
the International Business Machines Cor- 
poration, which will make their first ap- 
pearance at the Business Show this year. 

For example, there is an improved Insto 
time recorder which contains many im- 
provements in the mechanism, making it 
fully automatic in time stamping because 
the paper does the work. Then there is 
the International Alphabetic Bookkeep- 
ing and Accounting Machine, electri- 
cally operated, which prints alphabetic 
data as a supplementary feature to the 
usual accounting machine abilities of add- 
ing, subtracting, and numeral printing. 
This machine performs all the operations 


of the standard alphabetic machines, but 
has a reduced capacity which enables it 
to be marketed at a lower cost. 

Other IBM products to be exhibited, 
which contain new features or improve- 
ments, are: International Fifty Electrical 
Accounting Machine, International Gang 
Summary Punch, International Ledger 
Posting Carriage, International Finger 
Print Sorting Machine, International 
Electric Billing Machine, International 
Carbon Paper Ribbon Feed, Interna- 
tional Autograph Time Recorder, and the 
International Recordolock. 

Another important addition is the 
International Sectional Radio equipment 
for sound distribution. 


Keyboard 
Check Protector 


THE trend toward fewer operating mo 
tions in office devices has led the Hedman 
Manufacturing Company to place a key- 
board machine on the market. In design- 
ing this type of machine, the keyboard 
method of setting up a check amount for 
imprinting also lends itself more readily 
to the basic principle of check protection, 
which is the imprinting and macerating 
of the amount in indelible ink into the 
fibres of the check paper. 

In the machine illustrated, the setting 
up of the check amount follows conven- 
tional keyboard procedure. Keys are de- 
pressed for numerals only—the word por- 
tions of the amount and the dollars-and- 
cents designation require no setting up, 
but move automatically into place during 
the imprinting operation. Setting a repeat 
button, repeats amounts. Otherwise, the 
machine clears itself at each operation. 

The amount is set up by depressing the 
corresponding numeral keys. Downward 
pressure of the imprinting lever next 
forces the patented type units to impinge 
upon an ink roll, engage a matrix, and 
imprint and macerate the entire amount 
line in indelible ink. Pressure of an auxil- 
iary lever before check is removed from 
machine will perforate the word “insured” 
over the payee name. 


Carryabout 
Register 


THE ‘American Register Company is 
marketing a new portable register in 
which roll carbon and the necessity for 
punched holes have been. eliminated. An 
ingenious file compartment for control 
purposes has been built into the register 
The machine carries a lifetime guarantee 
by the company and is illustrated in the 
picture at the bottom of this column. 
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BUSINESS TIPS 


Robinson-Patman Act 
Check List 


ENOUGH is now known of the Robinson- 
Patman Act to make generally clear that 
many aggravating uncertainties lurk in 
the language of the law which only the 
courts can define, and that these uncer- 
tainties are quite secondary to the fact 
that the new working principle which has 
been injected into business practices by 
this legislation promises definitely to 
change existing thinking and relation- 
ships. That is the premise upon which 
Dun & Bradstreet have prepared a check 
list of possible effects of the Act, which 
every business man should have in his 
reference folder of data on this amend- 
ment to the Clayton Act. Copies of the 
check list may be obtained, without charge, 
from the nearest Dun & Bradstreet office, 
or by writing to the publishers of Ameri- 
can Business. 


. 
Raising Money 
on Stocks 


BOTH sales managers and financial ex- 
ecutives will be interested in the thirty- 
two page manual offered by the Terminal 
Warehouse Company. It tells how field 
warehousing offers a dignified, low cost- 
method of using stocks in field warehouses 
as collateral for loans. The sales manager 
is interested because it enables him to 
help dealers raise money for quantity pur- 
chasing, while the heads of a business and 
the financial executives are interested be- 
cause it offers many helpful suggestions 
for financing production and holding the 
merchandise in territories where it is most 
likely to be needed first. 


Selling Letters 


IN A twenty-four page booklet, the Dur- 
O-Lite Pencil Company has packed a 
wealth of helpful suggestions concerning 
the use of letters which bring in business, 
make friends and build good-will. The let- 
ters—twenty corking good ones—were 
selected and edited by L. E. Frailey. 


9 
Automobile Facts 


JUST about everything you may ever 
want to know about the statistical end 
of the vast automobile business is included 
in the 1936 issue of the booklet called 
“Automobile Facts and Figures,” pub- 
lished by the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association, Inc. 

Here you will find such figures as high- 
way expenditures by states, a vast amount 
of tax data, passenger car registrations, 
export trade in automobiles, a list of 
fifty national organizations active in high- 
way safety, and a list of associations. 


| 
| 
| 





SALES AUDITS 








A Service for the President, Vice President, 


General Manager or Sales Manager 


. . . planned ONLY for manufacturing, 
jobbing or selling organizations having 
from 15 to 75 salesmen. 


. applies to companies covering a 
few states or the entire United States. 


. . . tells exactly by cities, towns, coun- 
ties or states how large each salesman’s 
territory should be for YOUR product. 


. - gives with amazing accuracy the 
amount of regularly increased business 
the average salesman can obtain from 
his given territory if he will follow the 
suggestions made in the quarterly 
SALES AUDITS. 


. reveals with unfailing precision 
the weak spots in each salesman’s terri- 
tory and CONSTRUCTIVELY tells what 
should be done to overcome these weak 
spots. 


. indicates which towns and villages 
your salesmen can afford to cover, 
which he should drop and how much of 
this saved time he should concentrate 
in each of the bigger towns. 


. Maps out route lists by cities and 
towns and specifies the rotation and the 
number of days and half days the sales- 
man should spend in each—and WHY! 


. . . tells what kind of mailed sales pro- 


motion should be used in smaller towns, 
to help the salesman out between visits. 


. tells exactly how much time a 
salesman should spend in each town 
and city in his territory QUARTERLY in 
relation to possibilities and expectancy 
—and it never fails to consider the "‘lo- 
cal situation‘ which may or may not 
exist there! 


. establishes a sound basis for arriv- 
ing at compensation plans and URGES 
that salesmen be paid commensurately 
with their ability to produce against the 
REAL sales expectancy or QUOTA 
which this AUDIT establishes for each 
salesman every three months by towns, 
cities and total territories. 


The creator of this service has 
spent the last fifteen years in in- 
tensive practical study of mar- 
kets, marketing and sales plan- 
ning. He has had experience 
with scores of different kinds of 
businesses in many different in- 
dustries. He has never required 
a term contract—he bases the 
length of his services purely on 
his ability to GET PROVABLE 
RESULTS. 


On request we shall gladly refer you to the 


executive heads of companies we have served 


GEORGE L. WILLMAN, Inc. 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Genuinely 
Friendly 


featuring— 
Unusually Comfortable Rooms, 
The Finest of Food and Mod- 


erate Prices. 
In CLEVELAND it's 
e THE HOLLENDEN 


In COLUMBUS it's 
e THE NEIL HOUSE 


In AKRON it's 
e THE MAYFLOWER 


In TOLEDO it's 
e THE NEW SECOR 


In DAYTON it’s 
e THE BILTMORE 


For Your Winter Vacation:— 
In MIAMI BEACH it’s 
e THE FLEETWOOD 

















~ 
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3000 ouTsine ROOMS Boo BaTHs 25° yp 





VACANCY ..-. 


for a clean-cut aggressive Salesman, 
age 25-45, who has had experience in 
selling intangibles and who could pre- 
sent a worth-while Monthly Service 
for business executives. Only a man 
whose record will bear strictest investi- 
gation will be considered. There is one 
vacancy in each State. Apply to 
B. GORDON FYFE 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO 




















































The Business Traveler 


Kelvinator Stars 
on Havana Cruise 


PICTURED above is the White Star- 
Cunarder, Franconia, in cruise dress, as 
she appeared when 600 stars of the Kel- 
vinator sales organization, together with 
officials and invited guests, sailed from 
New York, September 21, for a cruise 
to Havana and return. 

The salesmen on the cruise earned the 
trip as a reward for their successful ef- 
forts in Kelvinator’s “Keep the Ball Roll- 
ing” contest. 

Problems affecting the industry will be 
discusséd by prominent speakers en route 
and at Havana. In Havana, leading Cuban 
officials and business men have been in- 
vited to attend a luncheon to be given by 
George W. Mason, Kelvinator’s president 
and board chairman. 

Kelvinator chartered the Franconia for 
the cruise, and the company salesmen, offi- 
cials and guests will have exclusive use 
of it during the entire sailing. Among the 
many advantages of a cruise for a sales 
convention is the lack of outside dis- 
tractions, allowing ample time for business 
sessions, the restful sail, and the salt air 
insures the men coming back amply forti- 
fied for even greater sales achievements. 


American Airlines’ 
New Sleeper Fleet 


C. R. SMITH, president, American Air- 
lines, Inc., announces a number of new 
features in the travel service offered by 
his organization. Southern Transcontinen- 
tal Flagship sleeper planes began opera- 
tion September 23. These Flagships pro- 
vide sleeping facilities for twenty-one peo- 
ple. Club Flagships already operate on a 
non-stop basis between New York and 
Chicago, and Boston and New York. 


Service to Washington, Memphis, Dallas, 
Ft. Worth, El] Paso, Tucson, Phoenix and 
Los Angeles, via these sleeper planes, 
begins October 1. 

The Southern Transcontinental planes, 
Mr. Smith says, are the first complete 
Pullman-planes in the world. Passengers 
do not change planes in the coast-to- 
coast flight, but occupy roomy sections, 
30 inches wide, which are made up into 
upper and lower berths at night. No extra 
charges for berths. The Flagships are 
twin-motored, with 1,000 horsepower en- 
gines, piloted by two men and one auto- 
matic pilot. Planes are air-conditioned, 
sound-proofed, with ample dressing and 
toilet rooms. 


Time to Plan 
Winter Cruises 


BECAUSE the response to our item about 
world cruises in last month’s issue has 
shown our readers to be interested in 
this information, we have compiled a list 
of some of the principal winter cruises— 
around the world, to Bermuda, Havana, 
Canal Zone, South America, the Hawaiian 
Islands, and to Australia. 

Beginning with Dollar Lines’ well- 
known, but extremely inexpensive trip, 
we can make the world cruise for as 
little as $1,033 complete on one of the 
famous President liners of the Dollar 
Lines. There is always a Dollar Line 
boat just behind, and if you become fasci- 
nated with any port, you can stay behind 
and wait for another Dollar Line boat 
This trip can be made in 104 days and 
takes you to 14 countries, over 26,000 
miles. Despite the low rate, this $1,083 is 
the first-class fare, outside staterooms, 
with excellent fare. It also includes your 
rail fare from your home town to the 
port of embarkation, and from the port 
of disembarkation back home again. 
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“3S (or Ba BRR mr ENG: 
Line Sailing From Name of Ship Destination Rates 
Can. Pac. | Jan. 9 ie Empress of Britain | Ww orld Cruise | 2800 to $3990 YO LU R CA 4 E 
Cunard Jan. 7 _& 4 Franconia World Cruise $1900 to $5000 
ar AND EATIT 
Dollar Jan. 7 _s & President Harrison | World Cruise $1033 
(2 wks.) | L.A.orS. F TO 0 | 
ee ee i: = pa 
Matson Fridayst | S. F. or L. A. | Malolo Honolulu & return | $ 301.65 
Fridays S. F. or L. A. | Lurline Hawaii & return $77.25 
Tuesdays | S. F. or L. A. | Mariposa Honolulu & return 365.90 
Tuesdays | S. F. or L. A. | Monterey | Honolulu & return 413.90 
Fridays S. F. or L. A. | Lurline or Malolo Honolulu & return 458.15 
Jan. 5 S. F. or L. A. | Mariposa | Melbourne & return 447 to 636 
Feb. 2 S. F. or L. A. | Monterey | Melbourne & return 447 to 636 
N.Y. & Jan. 5, N. Y. San Juan and Ponce San Juan & return % 70.00 
P. R. (Thurs- % San Jacinto | Dominican Ports & 95.00 
days) return 
ss Borinquen and Coamo | Alternate—San Juan 110 (S. J.) 
and tact City 130 (Trujillo) 
—— = wee eres - |_—_— ie 
Hamburg | Jan. 10 N. Y. Reliance World Cruise | $1900 and Up 
N. Y. & Dec. 31 _@ Orizaba and Siboney | Mexico City, Mex. $160 to $285* 
Cuba or Yucatan | 
N.Y Oriente Havana, Cuba & return| 65 to 112 
Furness Dec. 26  & & Queen Bermuda & return % 65 to $140 
Jan. 4 ~*~ | Monarch | Bermuda & return 65 to 150 
Jan. 9 BY. | Southern Prince | Rio de Janeiro & return| 470 to 640 
Jan. 23 N. Y. Northern Prince | Santos & return 485 to 655 
Feb. 6 a | Eastern Prince Montevideo & return 560 to 775 
Feb. 20 _& 2 Western Prince Buenos Aires & return 560 to 775 
| | 
*Rail Water Circuit Tours from New York to Mexico City 
tWhere ship leaves from San Francisco, sailing from Los Angeles, one day later 
Where ship leaves from Los Angeles, sailing from San Francisco, one day later. 











Matson Line offers some interesting 
cruises aboard their modern ships, the 
Imrline, Monterey, Mariposa, and Malola. 
These boats leave from both San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles; if the first port is 
San Francisco, the same ship leaves Los 
Angeles a day later, or if it leaves origi- 
nally from Los Angeles, it leaves San 
Francisco a day later. Fares are the same 
from either port. 

The Monterey and Mariposa sail to 
Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji, New Zealand and 
Australia; the Lurline and Malola, sail 
only to Hawaii. A 48-day, 17,000 mile, 
j-port and 1l-shore excursion cruise is 
offered at a $725 minimum rate, including 
stops at Honolulu, Pago Pago, Suva, 
Auckland, Sydney, Melbourne. 

Another popular cruise boat is the 
Franconia, which sails on a world cruise 
January 7, 1937, from New York. This 
cruise includes shore excursions, visits 33 
ports and covers 35,000 miles, via Trini- 
dad, Rio, Cape Town (missing the Medi- 
terranean), Bombay, Ceylon, Penang, 
Singapore, Hongkong, Pieping, Yoko- 
hama, Honolulu, Los Angeles, Balboa, 
and back to New York. The world cruise 
on the Franconia requires 144 days, ar- 
riving back in New York on Sunday, 
May 30, 1937. The voyage offers many 


HOTEL LENNOX 
IN SAINT LOUIS 


We specialize in pleasing the hard- 
to-please guest. The more critical 
and exacting you are, the harder 
you'll fall for Lennox service. 


opportunities for optional tours. Fares 
start (one person) at $1,900 and range 
upward to $13,000. 

Winter cruises to Bermuda, and to 
varied Latin-American ports were so 
popular the last winter or two, reserva- 
tions must be made early; it was not un- 
usual for some popular cruises to be sold 
out weeks ahead of sailing dates last 
winter. 

There are the ever-popular cruises to 
Bermuda on the Furness-Bermuda lines 
with their well-known Monarch of Ber- 
muda and Queen of Bermuda. These 
sailings begin the winter season the day 
after Christmas and continue frequently. 
Rates range upward from $65. You can- 
not spend the holiday season more eco- 
nomically than on one of these delightful 
voyages. 

The same line operates the “Prince” 
boats to Rio, Santos, Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires. Fares range from $470 
upward for the round trip to these South 
American ports. 

Twenty-five years of cruise experience | 
is behind the plans and routes of the 
Hamburg-American, North German 
Lloyd Line, which operates the Reliance, 
another famed cruise boat which sails | 
from New York, January 10, for a 136- | 


From the moment you register until 
you depart you'll enjoy courteous 
treatment, restful sleep and _pleas- 
ant surroundings at Hotel Lennox. 


Fine Food and Drink is 
Part of the Good Service 


RATES 
50% of all rooms rent for $3.50 or 


less, single; $5.00 or less double 


Skennox 


9TH & WASHINGTON, ST. LOUIS 





Within 1 Block of Hotel Mayfair— under same management 
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Envelopes 


Tickler Files 








Stop Wasting 
Your Catalogs! 


If mailed in ordinary envelopes, 
many are damaged in transit. A 
potential sale is lost. Your money 
is thrown away! 

That is why thousands of con- 
cerns use Curtis Fibre Catalog 
Envelopes. 


They’re tough enough to stand 
abuse but feather-light to save 
postage. 


May we send samples and prices? 


CURTIS 1000 INC. 


342 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 





ORDER THIS NEW 
TICKLER AND 
BUSINESS 
CARD FILE 
TODAY 









Price 
$2.00 Postpuid 


The Visioner is a combination of all desk neces- 
sities—a complete unit—nothing else needed 
as a calendar, reminder, or memo holder. It’s 
Bakelite and made in walnut, mahogany or 
ebony. Select a color to harmonize with your 
desk and send your order today. Many are giving 
Visioners as a holiday remembrance to cus- 
tomers. Quantity prices upon request. 

EXTRA. For those who act promptly we'll in- 
clude a Muximatic Pencil (regular $1.50 value) 
which is unconditionally guaranteed by a well- 
known manufacturer. 


Visioner Products Company 
1028 Woodlawn Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 








Chairs—Posture 


STURGIS 


POSTURE CHAIRS 

e Easy, Quick Adjust- 
ments—No Tools 

eA Model for Every 
Need 


eSold Exclusively 
Through Office 
Equipment Dealers 
e 











Banish Fatigue, It Pays. 
Send for Catalog. Write for Particulars. 


Sturgis Posture Chair Co., Sturgis, Michigan 














Steel Signals 









x 7 STEEL FILE. SIGNALS 


Make your files talk. Signal im- 
portant facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying and in- 
dexing data. Card of actual sam- 
ples (all styles and colors) free. 


THE H. C. COOK CO. 


SLE 
C00 ee" FILE 


SIGNALS 
Advertising Lead Pencils 


HEXAGON ADVERTISING PENCILS 
144 fine quality hexagon pencils, assorted fin- 
ishes, each imprinted in large golden letters 
with your firm name, $2.80 postpaid. Special 
quantity prices to large users. Write 
ADVERTISING PENCIL COMPANY 
Walbrook 50 Baltimore, Maryland 





38 Beaver St. 
Ansonia, Ct. 




















House Organs 


5 a at a a a a a a at ae 


A House Magazine 
done by Henrichs* 
promotes good-will 
and increases sales 


*The Henry F. Henrichs Press, Litchfield, Ill. 
KK KF FFF FFF F FF 








Automatic Letter Service 


DON’T WASTE POSTAGE 


on poor letters. Use Automatic Letters. They 
sell. Actual typewritten—100% personal—pen 
and ink signatures. Send your “copy”’ for quo- 
tation. Complete Letter Service for advertisers, 
since 1907. Member M. A. S. A. 


TANKI MAIL ADVERTISING SERVICE 
319 Fifth Ave.—AT-lantic 1290—Pittsburgh, Pa. 











TO EXECUTIVES— 


Maybe you know of a clean-cut aggres- 
sive Salesman looking for a job. I 
want to find a man who can present 
a monthly Service of business ideas to 
executives. He will have every support 
from Head Office and will be given an 
opportunity to advance himself with 
this organization. Can you recommend 
anyone? You will be doing me a favor 
if you can—and maybe you will be doing 
your nominee a good turn too! 


B. GORDON FYFE 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO 














day world cruise, visiting 37 ports and 29 
countries. This boat encounters weather 
comparable to our late spring weather in 
a goodly part of its voyage, reaching 
Japan in cherry blossom time. 

The chart accompanying this brief ar- 
ticle on winter cruises is by no means 
complete; more information will be added 
in later issues. The editors welcome ques- 
tions from business men regarding any 
of these tours. The various members of 
the American Business editorial staff 
have visited nearly every country in the 
world and shall be glad to offer any sug- 
gestions for business or sightseeing on 
any of the cruises listed. 


Through Car 
to Des Moines 


B. J. SCHILLING, general passenger 
agent, writes to call our attention to the 
through sleeping car which leaves Chicago 
daily at 7:30 p.m., central standard time, 
on the Arrow, Milwaukee (Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul and Pacific) train. This 
air-conditioned car may be occupied as 
late as eight o’clock in Des Moines. 


La Salle Hotel 
Modernization 


THE La Salle is now called the New La 
Salle. Under the management of James 
Louis Smith, this long-famed Chicago 
hotel is being remodeled and renovated 
from cellar to roof garden. Financial men 
visting Chicago find this hotel, right at 
La Salle and Madison, in the very heart 
of Chicago’s financial district, extremely 
convenient. It is also near the Board of 
Trade, two blocks from the Hearst Chi- 
cago headquarters, and two blocks from 
the giant Civic Opera building. And it is 
only twenty-five cents taxi-fare from the 
Northwestern and Union Stations. 


B 3 
Letters and 


Comment 


(Continued from page 5) 


Hoover Panic, so I know that you are not 
mis-informed. If this represents your 
trend of thought at present and if this 
outburst is a promise for the future tren«, 
then I can get along without American 
Business. 

That sort of thinking and the generosiiy 
with which you shower Chevrolet wiih 
space, leaves just a faint odor of cell»- 
phane. 

And nothing is quite so repulsive to my 
nostrils as burning Cellophane, Dupont 
powder and Liberty Leaguers who need a 
bath!—M. Ear Ticen, sales manager, 
Dixie Foundry Company, Cleveland, Tenn. 
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To the Editor: 

I have read, reread and tried to digest 
your editorial, “The Next Eight Years,” 
in the current issue of American Busi- 
ness. Your previous articles along the 
same general line are brought to mind. 
And inasmuch as you are quite eager 
and willing to give voice to your thoughts, 
I know you will not deny the same privi- 
lege to one of your humble subscribers. 

As far as “The Next Eight Years” is 
concerned, I object to it on two points: 

First, it seems to me that in such a 
splendid business publication as AmeErt- 
can Bustrness, it is no place to take sides 
in the present heated political campaign, 
regardless of whether one is for or 
against the New Deal. I think I would 
make the same statement even though I 
might have agreed with your views. 

Secondly, I very strongly feel that it 
is such articles as yours that instead of 
retarding, may help to bring about the 
very thing you fear. Some of our indus- 
trial leaders are using the threadworn 
slogan of “Class Against Class,” without 
stopping to realize what it means, or if 
they do, what they have in mind is that 
we should not set up class against class, 
but it is all right for their class to have 
the right-of-way, as they have had in the 
past and want to continue to have. 

And further, I feel that as things stand 
now, Roosevelt is the greatest force we 
have against the possible establishment 
of a dictatorship. What you so gravely 
fear may come to pass if the old crowd 
gets back in the saddle, or if, by a miracle, 
the other extremists represented by the 
Coughlin-Townsend-Lemke-Smith group 
should get their hands on the government. 

And as for Labor, I wouldn’t say that 
it can not produce leaders big enough to 
properly run our country. Very possibly 
a man like Lewis might become one of 
our greatest—very likely much better 
than some we have had in the past. 

All business, as you infer, is not 
against what has been going on at Wash- 
ington. I am the head of a small manu- 
facturing plant, endeavoring to give em- 
ployment to a score or two of laborers. 
For some years we made no money and 
therefore had to pay no taxes to speak 
of. I’d rather have some profit and have 
to pay the bill. In the Spring of 1933 i 
think you and I and the average business 
man would at that time have given half 
of what he had, if by so doing he knew 
that he could save the other half. Well, we 
have saved most all of it. 

Now, I hope you will feel just as free 
to “take a shot at me.” After all, one of 
the healthiest signs today is the fact that 
the issue is drawn, and out of it all will 
come two stronger and better parties 
than we have had in many years—a Liber- 
al and a Conservative Party. And if we 
believe in the party system, America will 
be the better for it—S. Jupson Duna- 
way, president, the Expello Corporation, 
Dover, New Hampshire. 


Dear Mr. Dunaway: We are glad to 
present your side of the present issues 
facing business, and thank you for your 
fair and temperate letter. We agree with 
you that a business paper should not be 
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Book Stands 


Index Tabs 





REFERENCE BOOK STAND 
FOR CREDIT MEN 


Holds Dun &Brad- 
street rating book 
and other essential 
business books. 










s. 


= FOR 
BUYERS 


That big catalog and 
other necessary cat- 
alogs and books 
always handy. 


FOR TRAFFIC 
MEN 
Convenient for rate 
books and other 
often needed books. 
e 





EQUIPTO No. 1037 


: Y : i 
With Dun & Bradstreet we Pty othe an 


and money by —_s 
’ . one or more of these 
EQUIPTO Book Stands in your office. All steel construc- 
tion. In lestructible. Sloping top, 14” x 30”. Height, front 
30”, back 37”. Finished in green baked enamel, complete as 
illustrated, only $14.00 f.o.b. Aurora. Order direct from this 
ad. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for Complete Catalog, 


AURORA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Dept. AB, Aurora, Illinois 
Steel Shelving, Store Fixtures, Office Equipment 








RAND MAK-UR-OWN 


All Transparent Celluloid 
INDEX TABS 


CLIP TABS TO 
ANY SIZE— 


Make any tabs you 
want—when and how 
you want them. The 
transparent skirts 
cannot hide any in- 
formation. 


CLASSIFY AS 


REQUIRED— 

Attach to any record. 
Made in 6-inch strips. 
Seven colors. Three 
extensions. Your Sta- 
tioner Sells Them. 





Write for free samples and prices 


The VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
1001 Payne Ave. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





Stapling Machines—Staples 


CINCH to CLINCH 















Clinches (not just clips) papers to- 
gether forevermore. Priceless for sys- 
tematic executives. Easy loading. 70 
staples to the strip. Hotchkiss non- 
clog. Heavy nickel. At your stationers, 
or write us. 


HOTCHKISS SALES CO., Norwalk, Conn. 














Stock Cuts 








CUTALOG 
STOCK CUTS 


Showing thousands of ready 
made cuts; it is free; write 
today. 
COBB SHINN 
40 Jackson Place 
Indianapolis Indiana 











Letterhead Ideas 











ILLUSTRATED SALES 
LETTERHEADS 


For bulletins to salesmen, sales letters, 
collection letters, special letters to eus- 
tomers, and dramatized mailings of all 
kinds. 400 ideas and 400 colorfully illus- 
trated letterhead samples you can use, 
costing over $10,000. Yours for $3.00. 
Sent on approval. Prize and Contest De- 
partment. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 

















STATES 


for Grecial wwoexinc «+ % EL os DEX 
CEL'U-DEX CORP, | Main Street 


~ the OOF 
BROOKLYN. NEW YORK 





Write for Samples—Dept. 46 





Binders 











You Save 50% with Joyce Flex- 
ible Spring Post Self Binder 





and it Always opens flat 


A daily and storage binder in one, made to 
fit any size sheet or form. Write for special 
Trial Binder offer, or illustrated folder ‘‘Cut- 
ting Binder Costs 50 Per Cent.” 


The Edward J. ife yce Filing Co. 


56 W. WASHINGTON STREFT CHICAG( 





Labels 


LS 


of all kinds 
QUICK SERVICE - QUALITY 





LOW PRICE 
TOMPKINS’ LABEL 


3211 FRANKFORD AVE. 


PHILA., PA 
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For Business Executives 


Letters for Rent 





MEMORY IN YOUR POCKET 


AND AT YOUR FINGER TIPS 






Made in Two Sizes 
and Four Grades 


The Sure Way To STOP Forgetting 
Your personal and business data on today’s 
dated card ; at your finger tips in your tray or 
carried with you in the Memindex Pocket Case. 
Used by successful business and professional 
people. Write for free Booklet. 

WILSON MEMINDEX CO. 
151 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 





Advertising Service 


Learn 








nh 
Advert at 1sinS 


Make money in advertising. p Poapncoaupeety Gevtng 


sparetime. Alsoearn while vou learn. Noexperience 

mecessary. New > = method. Nothing else like 4 

Send at once for OW) 

wom and Trait particulars. No obligation. 
ge-Davis School of Advertising 

3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 2817, Chicago, U.S.A. 








Established 1914 





FOR RENT 
ORIGINAL LETTERS 
IN REPLY TO ADVERTISING 
AND CASH ORDER LETTERS 
IN REPLY TO ADVERTISING 
AND CIRCULARIZING 


Some firms circularize 5,000,000 to 7,000,000 
names annually, addressed from ORIGINAL 


LETTERS. 
WHY NOT YOU? 


Write for quotations. Mention the CLASS of 
LETTER-NAMES you wish to use for cir- 
cularizing. 

Should you have inquiries in reply to YOUR 
ADVERTISING or cash order letters, which 
you wish to sell, send copies of the advertise- 
ments which drew the inquiries, and samples 
of the cash orders. State the approximate quan- 
tity of each class received in each year. State 
prices according to years. 


HUDSON LETTER COMPANY 
4532 Greenwood Ave. Chicago, Il. 





Advertising Specialties 
COVER YOUR MAILING LIST 


with a useful lasting reminder, low cost, easily 
mailed, plenty of ad space. 

WRITE FOR SAMPLE 
J. S. FLANNIGAN CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 











Statement of the ownership, management, etc., 
required by the Act of March 3, 1933, of AMERICAN 
Bustness ComMBINED witH System, published 
monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1936. 

State of Illinois, county of Cook, ss. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the state 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared J. C. 
Aspley, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the publisher of 
American Business ComBInep WITH System, and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations: 

1, That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers, 
are: Publisher, J. C. Aspley, 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; Editor, Eugene Whitmore, 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; Managing 
Editor, John L. Scott, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill.; Business Manager, William T. Kelly, 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

2. That the owneris: The Dartnell Publications, 
Inc. The owners of Dartnell Publications, Inc., 
are: The Dartnell Corporation, Chicago, IIl.; 
J. C. Aspley, Inc., Chicago, Ill.; J. C. Aspley, 
Glencoe, IIl.; J.T. Kemp, Glencoe, Ill.; T. D. Reid, 
Chicago, Ill.; Eugene Whitmore, Chicago, IIl.; 
E. H. Shanks, Evanston, Ill.; John C. Hackeling, 
New York City, N.Y. The holders of 1 per cent 
or more of the total amount of stock in The 
Dartnell Corporation are: J. C. Aspley, Glencoe, 
Ill.; M. D. Aspley, Glencoe, Ill.; M. B. Aspley, 


(My commission expires, March 27, 1939.) 
[Seal] 





Statement of 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of September, 1936. P. R. Means, Notary Public. 


Ownership 


Chicago, Ill.; J.T. Kemp, Glencoe, Ill.; H. G. Trine, 
Chicago, Ill.; R. A. D. Trine, Chicago, Ill.; P. R. 
Means, Chicago, Ill.; T. D. Reid, Chicago, IIl.; 
E. H. Shanks, Evanston, Ill.; J. H. Frohlich, New 
York, N. Y. The holders of 1 per cent or more of 
the total amount of stock in J. C. Aspley, Inc., are: 
J. C. Aspley, Glencoe, Ill.; M. B. Aspley, Chicago, 
Ill.; J. T. Kemp, Glencoe, Ill; T. D. Reid, Chicago, 
Ill. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company, but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
stated by him. 

J.C. Aspley 











partisan, nor should it use its editorial] 
columns for political ends. But a political 
issue becomes a business issue when it 
threatens the future of business, and it 
seems to me that it should then be frankly 
discussed. First, let me say that the edi- 
torial you refer to does not represent 
anyone else’s views save my own. As a 
matter of fact, our editor hails from 
Texas and favors many of the policies of 
the Roosevelt-Garner administration. For 
that matter, so do I. But I have cona- 
sistently opposed the philosophy and 
the theory that the evils of our present 
economic system can be cured by political 
tinkering. President Roosevelt is on rec- 
ord as declaring, “The codes are here to 
stay,” and has evidenced the intention of 
setting up some sort of planned economy 
in the United States. We do not question 
his sincerity. We do question, and very 
much question, his wisdom. We believe 
that his plan would eventually mean an 
economic dictatorship, and that any eco- 
nomic dictatorship would soon necessitate 
a political dictatorship. 

This belief is not a result of any politi- 
cal prejudice, but is born of considerable 
personal experience in Washington during 
the NRA. If you sat in on code confer- 
ences, and studied the regimentation of 
industries under the NRA, you know, as 
I know, that most codes were drawn and 
administered for the benefit of the very 
“interests” which you contend Mr. Roose- 
velt is protecting us against. The whole 
idea was to get rid of the fringe pro- 
ducers—they were the two-horned chisel- 
ers who were ruining the country. Busi- 
ness was delivered to the big corporations 
which dominated most industries, and 
which saw to it that the little fellows were 
kept in their places—to their way of 
thinking, a nice, deep grave. Hand in 
hand with that purpose went the unholy 
aim to fix prices at artificial levels, with 
little or no thought of the havoc such price 
manipulation would cause. The whole 
conception of the thing was monopolistic 
—a monopoly to industry on one hand, a 
monopoly to labor on the other. It set 
up a fallacious pricing theory, based on 
the costs of the most inefficient producers. 
Had the NRA been allowed to live, it 
would have created a top-heavy price 
structure, which business could not have 
supported, and it would have tumbled 
about our heads like a stack of cards. 

The purpose of our editorials, which 
you object to, has been to speak cut 
against the re-establishment of the NRA, 
whether it is to be in the form of a 
Robinson-Patman Act, a Walsh-Healy 
Act, model state laws or what not. Some 
sort of NRA is still in the minds of the 
present administration. It is in the mincs 
of Lewis, Hillman, Howard and other 
labor leaders. We would oppose it just 
as strongly were it Republican in its con- 
ception. Experiences in Washington, at 
public hearings, and “back-room” code 
conferences have given me ample reason 
to believe that no man, however good his 
intentions, who entertains thoughts cf 
regimenting business, has a place in our 
government. If I am wrong, correct me. 

—J.C. A. 
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VOLUME VI *« NUMBER 11 «+ NOVEMBER, 


OGER BABSON thinks the chances are six out 
of ten that this country will be wrecked by 
inflation. We don’t. We believe that the po- 
litical campaign now behind us has brought 

this danger so dramatically to the attention of the 
American people that the forces which make for open- 
end inflation will be checked. Nevertheless, it is no 
secret that we have entered upon the first stages of an 
inflationary price boom, and it is going to take a lot 
of guts and good management to keep it within bounds. 

The danger in the situation is that it again has be- 
come easy to make money in business. Six out of ten 
sales managers will tell you they have all the business 
they can handle. Production managers complain that 
it is next to impossible to get skilled workers. Inven- 
tories, once a nightmare to management, are now an 
important contributing factor to profits. With the 
money markets closed, corporations are putting more 
and more of their surplus funds into raw materials, 
and as prices rise, netting a handsome paper profit 





on the operation. Thus we are steadily working into a 
situation akin to that of 1920. 

All around us we see evidence of this fast developing 
situation. Some credit it to politicians. Others credit 
it to natural recovery forces. Take your choice, but 
you still have remaining the fact that business is speed- 
ing up. It is going up just as it came down, with stead- 
ily accelerated speed. As a result, making money in 
business becomes easier, and business management is 
facing the danger of going “soft” on the job just as it 
did sixteen years ago. 

It is idle to wonder if the bubble will burst. This 
sort of bubble always bursts. The larger companies 
have already discounted that possibility, and are fol- 
lowing well-laid plans to avoid the crash. That is as it 
should be. Business must take conditions as it finds 
them, and deal with situations before they develop. 
We must ever be prepared for anything that might 
happen. And so today management is rapidly rebuild- 
ing reserves, and leaving no stone unturned to improve 
its competitive position. 





One very definite thing that business management 
can do, it seems to me, is to segregate in our calcula- 
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A Challenge to Management 


tion of earnings, those of a speculative nature. These 
profits fool us. They are not earnings arising out of 
operations or out of technical management, but profits 
blown our way by the fickle winds of inflation. One of 
these days the wind will blow again from the North. If 
we hold in reserve the money we have made on inven- 
tories, we will have a cushion to soften falling prices 
later on. We will be prepared for the inevitable. More 
than that, we won’t be kidding ourselves about the 
earning position of our business. 

Speculative profits not only muddy an operating 
picture, they cause management to grow soft and 
flabby. Profits that come easily are spent easily. Pay- 
rolls become padded. Needless jobs are created. Econo- 
mies born of the depression are forgotten. Expense 
accounts grow. Luxury comes in the front door ; com- 
mon sense goes out the back door. Men begin to ac- 
quire a “monument” complex. They respond to beck- 
oning of dissatisfaction. Their present plants are not 
good enough. They want something bigger and 
grander. They look at their operating statement and 
think they can afford it. They forget how quickly 
monuments become tombstones! They forget that men, 
not buildings earn profits. 

Just as the speculative profits and easy money of 
the New Era of the late twenties fooled the managers 
of that period, encouraging them to do things which 
later proved their undoing, and just as those same 
conditions undermined business judgment causing 
management to grow soft and flabby, so the inflation 
of 1936 to 1940 is going to take its toll of American 
business unless management steels itself against the 
insidious forces now at large. The best way in the 
world to keep your feet on the ground, and to do a real 
management job, is to not kid yourself about your 
operating position. Set up an accounting system that 
will distinguish the money that you make from opera- 
tions from non-operating profits. And above all don’t 
get the idea that just because you are out of the red 
you can grow careless about costs and expenses. The 
finest ship on the seven seas has little chance of weath- 
ering a storm if its skipper has allowed barnacles to 
grow on its bottom.—J. C. A. 
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"7 Am Your 


Letterhead” 


If your letterhead could talk, would 
it speak proudly of your organiza- 
tion? Would it tell the story of a 
modern, progressive business—or 
would it perhaps be a little ashamed 
of its appearance? 


It is a well-known fact that letter- 
heads DO talk, and that yours is 
either speaking for—or against— 
you. A modern, well-designed let- 
terhead is a superb investment. It 
reflects character, instills confi- 
dence. Yet such a letterhead need 
not be costly—and will not be costly 
if you order from us. 


Letterheads in Black Ink 
20 Lb. Service Bond 


200,000 . $1.05 per M. 
50,000 1.20 per M. 
12,500 1.75 per M. 

6,250 2.45 per M. 


Send for FREE Portfolio 


Merely clip the coupon below, at- 
tach it to your letterhead—and mail 
it to us; we will send you FREE and 
without obligation a copy of our 
newest Portfolio of Modern Litho- 
graphed Letterheads, also a com- 
plete price list, showing prices on 
six grades of paper. 


UNIVERSAL LITHO & 
STATIONERY CO. 


Diversey at Kildare 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Untversau Lirno & Stationery Co, a 
Diversey at Kildare, Chicago, Ill. a 
Gentlemen: Send me by return mail, without & 
cost or obligation your newest Portfolio of & 
a Lithographed Letterheads, also price g 
ist 
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The Advertising 
Allowance Puzzle 
To the Editor: 


Do you know the best methods and 
procedure we should follow in setting up 
a system of advertising allowances for 
our dealers? Will you pass this informa- 
tion along to us, or let us know where 
we can procure it? 

So that you may better understand our 
problem, I shall briefly tell you what we 
hope to accomplish, how we are planning 
to attain our objective, and what we wish 
to avoid. 

We manufacture gas ranges, coal 
ranges, and circulators. These items are 
sold under the trade name “Eureka.” 
They are sold by us direct to furniture 
dealers, department stores, hardware 
dealers, and appliance stores. No previ- 
ous consumer advertising has been done. 

We want our dealers to advertise our 
brand and illustrate our ranges. We be- 
lieve that they are more apt to continue 
to handle and push the sale of our mer- 
chandise year after year if they adver- 
tise our brand; that we will gradually 
overcome the price complex now so preva- 
lent in selling our merchandise; and 
that we will be laying the ground work 
for an ambitious advertising program of 
the future. 

We want to be sure that this money is 
spent for the proper kind of advertising. 
—I. J. Scuumatrr, sales manager, The 
Eureka Steel Range Company, O’Fallon, 
Illinois. 


Mr. Scuumatier: We believe the most 
successful method of granting advertising 
allowances is to set a definite sum as an 
allowance for each stove purchased. To 
control the advertising specify the type 
of advertising the allowance is to cover. 
For example, allow $5.00 for every stove 
purchased provided the money is spent 
for newspaper advertising. If you do not 
specify the kind of advertising it is pos- 
sible that dealers will dissipate the allow- 
ance in various kinds of unplanned and 
unproductive schemes, such as advertise- 
ments in church, school and club pro- 
grams, signs on fair-ground fences, dona- 





tions to baseball clubs or other sport or 
ganizations, which while admirable, in a 
way, often fail to increase sales of any 
specific product. Remember that under 
the Robinson-Patman Act all allowances 
for advertising must be uniform, and must 
be made available to all customers alike. 


Equipment for 
Better Selling 
To the Editor: 


Please furnish us the names of firms 
who make a specialty of manufacturing 
sample cases and brief cases, as we are 
figuring on completely outfitting our sales 
force preparatory to the coming season.— 
H. L. McGeorge, vice president, Royal 
Stafolife Mills, Memphis, Tennessee. 


Mr. McGeorce: Knickerbocker Case 
Company, Chicago, have long specialized 
in building sample cases for salesmen. If 
you will get in touch with them, sending 
them the samples you want your men to 
carry, together with other equipment, 
order blanks, etc., they will design a case 
especially for your needs. 


Bulletin Boards for 
the Office 
To the Editor: 


We have occasion to make announce 
ments in our store here from time to time 
and we would like to know where we cai 
buy a bulletin board on which we could 
write these announcements which we coul: 
use on our display floor. Have you an) 
suggestion as to where we could buy these 
blackboards or bulletin boards for this 
purpose?—Oscar J. Koepxe, secretary- 
treasurer, Corpus Christi Hardware Com 
pany, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


Mr. Koepke: Denoyer-Geppert Com- 
pany, Chicago, offer a wide variety oi 
bulletin boards and blackboards for the 
purpose you mention and we feel con 
fident that you can obtain from them 
the kind of bulletin board you require. 
Incidentally permit us to add that we 
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think you are very smart to adopt the 
bulletin board idea. Useful for a thousand 
purposes in any store or office we are 
sure you will find the bulletin board a 
sales and morale builder and a constant 
source of help in running your business. 
One company found that posting competi- 
tive production of typists brought a big 
increase in the output of every typist in 
the office. Every unusual achievement of 
any member of your sales or office force 
should be described briefly and posted on 
this bulletin. 


What About Gas and Oil 
Credit Cards? 
To the Editor: 


We will be interested to know whether 
you have any printed studies on the sales 
of gasoline to representatives of corpo- 
rations on the basis of credit cards. In 
such a pamphlet we would want the re- 
sults of studies made on this matter with 
large fleet users, both with trucks and 
with pleasure cars.—D. L. Bartiett, pur- 
chasing department, The Stanley Works, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 


Mr. Bartietr: National and semi-na- 
tional distributors of gasoline and oil 
such as the Texas Company, Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana, (we presume 
other Standard Companies, also) Phillips 
Petroleum Company, and others inform 
us that they do issue credit cards to re- 
sponsible corporations or organizations 
for the use of employees such as salesmen, 
truck operators and other travelers. How- 
ever, they point out a danger to the cor- 
poration in the use of credit cards. Sales- 
men when leaving the company’s employ 
do not always remember to turn in their 
credit cards. If they continue to use these 
cards the company is responsible. There 
is a liability involved in giving out large 
numbers of credit cards to widely scat- 
tered employees. While several companies 
are glad to issue these credit cards, they 
point out that the use of coupon books 
has proved more satisfactory. The coupon 
books are sold in denominations of $10 
and upwards and the coupons are ac- 
cepted as cash. 


The Eternal Puzzle 
of Taxation 
To the Editor: 


Can you recommend some authoritative 
publications on the Social Security Law 
in so far as it relates to employers? Also, 
we would like to obtain some reliable book 
on other information regarding the new 
corporation tax and ways to avoid exces- 
Sive taxation under the new law. 
—Lownpes TREADWELL, executive vice 
president, DeSota Chemical Company, 
Arcadia, Florida. 

Mr. Treapwett: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, Tax Saving Association, New 
York, The Alexander Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, all publish various books 
and services dealing with taxation and 
tax-saving ideas. 
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Edison says this to responsible execu- 
tivesand professional men and women: 

“Our records prove that whenever 
and wherever an office has adopted 
Ediphone Voice Writing, the busi- 
ness capacity of its dictators and sec- 
retaries has increased at least 20%, 
and often as much as 50%. Each case 
of increased capacity has been ac- 
companied by a decrease in physical 
and mental effort. 

“So positive is Edison that the busi- 
ness capacity of your organization can 
be increased 20% to 50% — without 
increased effort — 
that we will place 
a new Pro-technic 


Ediphone at your 


FREE 
SAMPLE of 
EDIPHONE 

VOICE writing 

















desk, and at the desks of anyone else 
in your office. Without disturbing 
your ordinary routine, you will have 
an opportunity to learn how effec- 
tively Voice Writing speeds the flow 
of work . . . how it saves time... 
how it makes money for you. 
“Until you are completely satisfied 
that Voice Writing ‘delivers,’ you pay 
nothing. You obligate yourself in no 
way! You can’t lose! THAT is the 
basis of the New Edison ‘You- 
Pay-Nothing’ Plan.” For further de- 
tails of this astonishing offer, Tele- 
phone The Edi- 
phone, Your City, 
or write direct to — 


INCORPORATEO 


ORANGE, N.J. U.S.A. 
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A PERSONAL RECORD BOOK 
MAKES A PERFECT GIFT 





HIS year especially you will want to remember —in a way which 
7 not be misunderstood—those associates, customers, and sales- 
men who contributed to your progress this year. Competition next 
year will be keener than ever, and the good-will of those upon whom 


you depend will be especially important. 


On the facing page you will find described two Personal Record Books by Dartnell which will 
be particularly acceptable this year. They are beautifully, yet not extravagantly, bound. They 
are a personal help which those for whom they are intended will find useful all through 1937. No 
other book contains the reference data which thése 1937 books include; no other book serves the 
user in as many useful ways. Gold stamped with individual name on the front cover they make 
an intimate personal gift that will be truly appreciated. . 


Three regulation bindings—im ported red morocco with gold 
edges; black sheepskin with gold edges and leatherette with 
stained edges. A slight additional charge for stamping names 
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$5.00 
$1.50 


Executive's Personal Record Book 


HERE is hardly a question that crosses an executive’s desk not 

answered among the 200 odd pages of tables, digests, charts and data 
it contains. In addition, it provides 200 more pages fof engagements 
and personal records. On a trip it serves as a place to keep necessary 
memoranda; helps him pick the best hotel in cities he will visit and the 
railroad connections between cities; gives railroad and airway trans- 
portation rates, etc. It becomes a permanent history and record of what 
he did in 1937—where he went and whom he saw; as well as his income 
tax and other financial data. 





*n days, the following Dartnell Personal Record Books 
Edition (Sheepskin) . 
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PPORTUNITIES to sell more and better products 

surround all commercial enterprises today. In 
homes, offices, stores, factories, both buying desire 
and buying power are urging buying action. _ 

But what shall be bought? The prospect may favor 
new furniture for his home . . . new equipment for his 
office . . . new lines of merchandise for his store . . . 
new tools for his factory. 

He finds it difficult to make decisions. His wants 
are many. And caution makes him hesitate. He is per- 
plexed. But make no mistake, he will buy. 

He will buy when he is informed. He will re- 
spond when facts that appeal to his self-interest are 
placed before him. 

He is the opportunity of many sellers. He will be 
the customer of those who utilize the means by which 
uncertainty is replaced with conviction . . . by IN- 
FORMATION. 

How shall appealing information be carried to him? 

Multigraph pioneered one of the truly great forces 
in business building . . . multiple typewritten letters to 
convey action-impelling information. It made pro- 


MULTIGRAPH 


% YOUR j 
Ra |, 
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duction of such letters easy, fast and economical. 

And Multigraph gave business its opportunity to 
produce, in its own offices, wide varieties of informa- 
tive advertising . . . and catalogs, price lists, bulletins, 
booklets, folders, house organs... at surprisingly 
low costs. 

In addition to its ability to render high quality, 
low cost service in selling, Multigraph provided im- 
portant economies... usually about 50% .. . in the 
production of all sorts of business forms. It saved 
money that could be used in creating more sales. 

There are small Multigraphs suitable for small 
businesses and organizations . . . large automatic 
models for those having heavy requirements . 
medium size machines for average needs. All are 
sold on convenient terms, and the cost of any is easily 
repaid out of earnings. 

Why not investigate Multigraph now? Consult our 
nearest representative . . . addresses are in principal 
city classified telephone books. ..or write to 
MULTIGRAPH DIVISION, ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


A GREAT FORCE IN 
BUSINESS BUILDING 








